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UNDAY, July 1, was a busy day. In 
the morning I received a cordial 
welcome at Chestnut Street Church, Rev. 
J. W. Magruder, D. D., pastor, assisting 
him in the communion service, and pre- 
senting the interests of the HERALD later. 
In the afternoon I[ preached at Washington 
Averue Church,a new enterprise at East 
Deering. Then again in the evening at 
Clark Memorial Church at Woodtords. 
At each of these appointments I had a good 
congregation, considering the season of the 
year, and met with a good response to my 
appeal for the HERALD. 

Chestnut Street Church, or the ‘* Mother 
ot Maine Methodism,”’’ as she is frequently 
called, has a magnificent record of more 
than a hundred years. The first Methodist 
sermon in Portland was by Jesse Le, 
Sept. 12, 1793, the time of his first visit to 
Maine. In 1794 he visited Portland again, 
preaching in the court house, and lodging 
with a good old Quaker named Cobb. The 
first class was tormed, it is thought, in 
September of that year, of six persons. 
Portland Circuit was soon establisned, the 
meetings being held in private houses trom 
1794 until 1801, when a schoolhouse was 
obtained. Tne soil of Portland was hard 
and sterile, and Methodism met with little 
encouragement; yet despite all the little 
class held on, and slowly grew. An old 
Episcopal church was finally procured in 
1804, and moved to Federal Street, Rev. 
Joshua Taylor being appointed as pastor, 
and during his pastorate of two years sixty 
members were added to the society, and a 
congregation gathered which crowded the 
house. In 1808 steps were taken looking to 
the erection of a new church, but owing to 
the troubles preceding the War of 18)2, 
which seriously crippled the commercial 
interests of Portland, it was not completed 
until some years later. It was finished 
outwardly in 1812, but there were no pews 
until 1819. Internal dissensions over vari- 
ous Matters gave considerable trouble tor 
some years. Some objected to pews, others 
to instrumental music; some disapproved 
ot shouting, others regarded it as an essen- 
tial part of worship. The body of the 
house at this time was seated with benches 
without backs, the men and women seated 
separately. In 1819 these benches were 
removed, and the church turnished with 
pews. In 1828 a new church was built on 
Park Street to accommodate those in that 
section of the city, and tor several years 
the two churches worked as one, but in 
1833 the Park Street Society became a sep- 
arate charge. This, however, was disas- 
trous, for the society was weak, and soon 
succumbed, the church being finally sold 
to the Unitarians, and the society ceased to 
exist, many of the members returning to 
Chestnut Street. About 1836 an organ was 
purchased and installed, the first instance 
in the history of Methodism in tLe United 
States. 

In the meantime Pine St., Congress St., 
and Woodiords Churches were organized 
by members of the mother church, and in 
time set up housekeeping tor themselves, 
yet in spite of all her losses in these direc- 
tions, she continued to grow, until it was 
tound necessary to build a larger church to 
accommodate the increasing needs o1 the 
work. The outcome was the present 
church, dedicated in July, 1857, at an ex- 
pense of nearly $50,000. At that time it was 
considered the finest church in New Eng- 
land. The expense of building had con- 
siderably exceeded the estimates, so that 
tor some years they were burdened with a 
heavy debt. The great fire of 1566 de- 
stroyed the homes of many of their people, 


seriously crippling them financially ; then 
came the great financial depression of 1873, 
so that not until 1882 was the indebtedness 
canceled, and the incubus lifted. But a 
succession of godly pastors and the gener- 
ous liberality of its taithful members have 
made Chestnut St. the leading church in 
this section of New England. The names 
ot Allen, McKown, Bashford — now Bishop 
Bashford — Whitaker, Hughes and Free- 
man shine forth in the loag roll, as among 
the giants of the pulpit in New England. 
The present able pastor, Rev. J. W. Ma- 
gruder, D. D., came here trom Ohio, and is 
now on the fourth year of his pastorate. 
The church has heen lately bereaved in the 
death of Mr. J. B. Donnell, whose obituary 
recently appeared in the HERALD. Mr. 
Donnell was for many years a class- leader, 
and official in the church, and is greatly 
missed. 
s * 

My afternoon service was at Washing- 
ton Ave., Rev. J. R. Laird, pastor. Here 
I met a congregation of about fifty per- 
sons, who responded to my appeal tor the 
HERALD most generously. This is a strug- 
gling enterprise, which has been carried on 
tor some years, under most trying condi- 
tions. It dates back to the year 1883, when 
a few brethren in that neighborhood, desir- 
ous of having regular Sabbath preaching, 
proposed holding services in Illsley Hall. 
Soon after Conference, in 1883, Rev. W. W. 
Baldwin, who had been appointed to 
Woodfords, was interviewed by a com- 
mittee, and consented to preach Sunday 
torenoons, his service being held in the 
aiternoon, four brethren agreeing to be 
responsible for the $250 promised tor his 
support. These tour men were R. dH. 
Turner, Jas. Lucas, Geo. Russell, and W. 
W. Merrill. The amount pledged was 
speedily raised, the people responding 
generously. On the transter of Mr. Bald- 
win to the New England Conference, the 
tollowing year, Rev. W. F. Berry was ap- 
pointed his successor, and continued to 
serve this point as well. The following 
winter special revival services were held, 
and some twenty persons converted, most 
ot whom have continued as faithful mem- 
bers of the society to the present time. Mr. 
Berry was followed by Rev. Roscoe San- 
derson, who served trom 1886 to 1888, and 
it was during his pastorate that the society 
was formally organized as a Methodist 
Episcopal Church, June 19, 1899. 

Like all infant churches, it has had its 
ups and downs. With teeble membership, 
mostly laboring people, with limited 
means, it has struggled along, holding 
services in Illsley Hall, a place poorly 
adapted tor its work, being used for dances 
and shows of every kind, but it is now 
looking forward to having a home of its 
own. A lot uas been purchased and nearly 
paid tor, while a generous bequest of 3300, 
by Mrs. Lucretia Gilbert, a member ot 
Woodfords, gives them a nucleus toward 
a new building, and they are now hoping 
soon to have a modest little home of their 
own. Mrs. Gilbert also generously re- 
membered her own church and its benev- 
olences, leaving several hundred dollars 
for various purposes, 

Among the present members, who have 
been connected with the church from the 
beginning, are Mr. and Mrs. E. B. Sar- 
gent, Mr. and Mrs. Pywell Vincent, and 
Mrs. Margarette Merril!. Mrs. Merrill is 
now in her ninety-second year, and lives 
with her daughter, Mrs. Elizabeth Milli- 
ken, and, though a shut in,is deeply in- 
terested in the church. Mrs. Sargent is 
also an invalid, confined to her home, but 
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loves the church and is anxious for its 
welfare. Mrs. Daisy M. Foss, president of 
the Ladies’ Aid Society, is indetatigable in 
her efforts for the church in both spiritua! 
and temporal affairs. The prospects for 
Washington Ave, are bright, and we trust 
the day is not far distant when they wil] 
have their own church home, and a place 
in the Conference as a separate appoint- 
ment. Out of a membership of but thirty. 
five, Washington Ave. gave me seventeen 
new names for ZION’s HERALD. 
* ® 

My evening service on the same day, July 
1, was at Clark Memorial Church, Wood. 
fords. This is another of the thrifty chil- 
dren of old Chestnut St. It had its inception 
in a Sunday-school, organized about 1853 
by Mr. H. C. Lovell and Mr. John Russell, 
members of Chestnut St. Church. This 
was followed by a weekly prayer- meeting, 
the result of which was an awakening ot 
religious interest in the community, 
Preachers trom Portland held occasional 
services, and finally, Rev. Wm. McDonald, 
then acting as tract agent, was secured asa 
supply and regular services were held ina 
schoolhouse on Ocean St. Kventually, 
through the generous assistance of Dr. 
Eliaphalet Clark and Mr. H. C. Lowell, 
who together gave the lot and subscribed 
generously toward the building, a chapel 
was built, costing $2,100, Mr. Lowell bear- 
ing the burden ot the undertaking largely. 

In 1855 a society was organiz3d as a sepa- 
rate charge with supplies trom Conterence, 
but the growth was slow, and not until 1876 
was it made a regular appointment of Con- 
terence. In that year Rev. J. A.Strout was 
appointed to ‘‘ West End and Woodfords,’’ 
continuing as pastor for three years, when 
on account of ill health he retired. Mr. 
Strout urged the building of a church, ihe 
old chapel being so plain and unpretentious 
that it was unable to compete with the 
more inviting and prosperous churches 
in that section. In the meantime, Dr. Clark 
had moved to Woodtords, and he gave such 
encouragement to the pri ject that, during 
the pastorate of Rev. E. S. Stackpole, a 
commodious and tasteiul structure was 
erected and dedicated in July, 1882, at a cost 
of about $10,000. .Dr. Ciark contributed 
largely toward it, and on his death, his 
widow, Mrs. Nancy Clark, further relin- 
quished thesum of $2,225, neld against the 
churcb by the estate. Mrs. Clark also gave 
a lot ot land tor a parsonage, and a gener- 
ous gift received about that time,trom Mrs. 
Sarah A. Thomes, made possible the erection 
of a comfortable home tor the pastor during 
the pastorate of Rev. W. F. Berry, ia 1885. 

At the conclusion of the service, | was 
approached by a gentleman who expressed 
his appreciation of the historical sketches 
of the different churches, especially men- 
tioning the one about Strong, the home of 
his boyhood. It was Mr. B. M. Eastman, 
the head of the great dry goods establish- 
ment under the name of Eastman Bros. « 
Bancrott. His father helped build the 
church in Strong, his brother was Col. East- 
man, one of the tounders of the Rspublican 
party, an account of which was given in 
that number, while his sister is the wite of 
Mr. Dennis Clark, in whose home I. took 
tea one day as I wascalling. Among others 
whom I met here, were Hon. Ira Locke, an 


honored layman of Maine Conterence, who 
has served in General Conterence; Rev. 
W. J. Jones, D. D., one ot the beloved 
brethren of the Conierence, now on 
the retired list ; and Rev. Heury Chandler, 
ot New Hamypshire Conierence, now in 
teeble health, who makes his home in 
Woodtords. Both of these bretbren are 
greatiy beloved, because of their saintly 
lite and sterling Christian character. Rev. 
Geo. F. Millward is nowon his tourth year 
as pastor, and is highly esteemeed by all. 


F. H. MORGAN, 
86 Bromfield St., Boston. 
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Evangelical Alliance Diamond Jubilee 


fT’ HE Evangelical Alliance, which has 

been the means of doing so much 
to succor persecuted or distressed Protes- 
tants in all the world, as well as to 
promote Christian unity, beld its Dia- 
moud Jubilee recently in London in the 
form of the sixtieth annual conversazione, 
Lord Kinnaird presiding, in connection 
with which speeches were made outlin- 
ing the work of the Alliance, and predict- 
ing for it increased opportunities for in- 
fluence in the future. The Bishop of 
London sent a letter expressing his wish 
that all success might attend the effort 
to promote a spirit of unity and toleration 
among all Christians, Canon Fleming 
moved a resolution expressing gratitude 
for God’s blessing on those who for sixty 
years have borne constant witness to the 
oneness of the church of Christ. Christ’s 
prayer for spiritual unity, the Canon said, 
‘showed no vision whatever in his mind 
of an ecclesiastical hierarchy.’’ The idea 
cherished in many quarters, that identity 
of government and ordinance is necessary 
for unity, is a dream that can never be 
fulfilled. Count A. von Bernstorft, presi- 
dent of the German branch, agreed that 
it would be impossible to join the church- 
és in one, but held that the great object 
of the Alliance is to show forth the fact 
of the existing true unity of the churcb of 
Christ. He expressed a wish that the 
Alliance may see its way to hold a con- 
ference in Berlin next year. A resolution 
offered by Prebendary H. E. Fox was 
agreed to, inviting all who have influence 
in various Christian bodies zealously to 
promote the spirit of unity, peace, and 
love among all Christians, and to join in 
the week of united prayer organized by 
the Alliance for sixty years, and now 
observed in ninety countries. 





Poison of Fatigue 


ANY physiologists now accept the 
theory that atired man is really 
poisoned by the accumulated waste 
products of his own muscular activity. 
Weichardt maintains that the product re- 
sponsible for the trouble ie a definite toxin, 
akin to that which produces diphtheria. 
it has long been assumed that during the 


process of dimivishing irritability known 
as fatigue substances are produced which 
exert a poisonous influence upon the 
muscle tissue. This opinion is based upon 
the fact that a tired muscle can be restored 
almost completely by being flushed out 
through its own vessels with salt solution, 
and that fatigue can be readily produced 
in a norms! muscle by injection into it of 
the extractives obtained from muscles al- 
ready fatigued. This was the general po- 
sition taken by physiologists until 1904, 
when Weichardt came forward with the 
startling hypothesis that fatigue is due to 
a definite toxin, analogous entirely to the 
toxins of tetanus and diphtheria, or to 
poisons of the vicin and abrin type, 
against which a specific anti-toxin might 
be produced. Weichardt believes that the 
explanation of the phenomena of “ train- 
ing,’’ in which prolonged exercise makes 
it possible for individuals to support easily 
an amount of work which proves ex- 
hausting or even fatal to the untrained, 
must lie in the possession by the athlete 
of a specific ‘‘ antibody ’’ which neutral- 
izes the “ fatigue-toxin ”’ as soon as it is 
formed. 





Poisonous Postage Stamps 


HE very common practice of licking 
postage stamps may, according to 
the Lancet of London, have very danger- 
ous consequences. Hitherto the cases of 
poisoning that have occurred through the 
licking of stamps have, so far as the rec- 
ords go, resulted from bacterial rather 
than from chemical entities. A yellow 
stamp recently introduced in England, 
however, which is of a brilliant yellow, 
has been shown on analysis to owe its 
coloring to a poisonous salt — chromate of 
lead. Each stamp of that description 
weighs rather more than half a grain, 
and the quantity of chromate of lead 
present was found to be 2.53 per cent. 
Cases of fatal poisoning by chromate of 
lead are on record which illustrate the 
powerful poisonous effects of that salt. 
As little as one-fifth of a grain proved fatal 
to two children who had sucked the 
coloring from some pastry adorned with 
ornaments containing chromate of lead, 
each ornament containing about one- 
sixteenth of a grain. A fatal dose of chro- 
mate of lead accordingly would be con- 
tained in fourteen stamps. The subject 
deserves to be looked into by all govern- 
ments, in the interests of the public 
health. 





American Court in China 


T has been long apparent that the old 
system of carrying into practice in 
open Chinese ports, througa American con- 
suls, American claims of extraterritorial- 
ity, has, with the development of com- 
merce with China and the settlement of 


Americans in larger numbers in the 
treaty cities, required modification. It is 
now hoped that the creation of a United 
States District Court, to have jurisdiction 
in China, will cure in large measure the 
abuses wbich have arisen in many cases 
through the exercise of judicial power by 
consuls. Acting as judges, and as judges 
from whose decisions no appeal could be 
taken, those officials possessed a danger- 
ously arbitrary authority. A U.S. dis- 
trict judge is now to take over those purely 
judicial duties, and dissatisfied litigants 
are to have an aj peal from his judgments 
to the Supreme Court at Washington. 
The first judge of the new court, Lebbeus 
R. Wilfley, has seen service as a judge of 
first instance in the Philippines, and also 
as attorney general under the insular gov- 
ernment. He may be counted on to in- 
troduce needed reform, and to bring order 
into what has hitherto been a haphazard 
administration of justice. Although the 
establishment of the new court involves 
no extension of the principle of extrater- 
ritoriality, but simply alters the machin- 
ery through which that principle is ap- 
plied, undoubtedly the Chinese Govern- 
ment and the people of the treaty ports 
will regard it as an attempt to enlarge aud 
emphasize a practice which is revolting to 
patriotic Chinamen, but for which China 
at present is not competent to provide a 
proper legal eubstitute. 





Germany Absorbing Emigration 


CCORDING to statistical reports, 
emigration from Germany has de- 
creased enormously since the eighties, 
and the decrease is really more signifi- 
cant than the figures make it appear, be- 
cause the population of the empire has iu 
that period increased from less than forty- 
six millions to more than fifty-seven 
millions. The cause of this phenomenon, 
which is very gratifying to Germans, is 
found in the general development of every 
department of industry and commerce. 
Before Germany had any manufacturing 
industries the surplus of population was 
obliged to emigrate to foreiga lands, but 
now industry absorbs it. In countries 
having no industrial development, like 
Italy, and, in part, Austria-Hungary, 
emigration, instead of diminishing, has 
greatly increased. The absolute number 
of transatlantic emigrants from Italy in 
1904 was six times, and that from Aus- 
tria-Hungary seven times, greater than 
that from Germany, and this with a far 
smaller population than Germany. Since 
1830 five million Germans have emigrated 
to this country, and of the present eighty 
millions or so of Americans it is reckoned 
that, excluding the German blood of 
former generations that runs in their 
veins, there are twenty-five millions of 
German or of Austro-German extraction 
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of the first or second generation. This 
blood kinship will in future years make 
itself felt more and more, and draw the 
nations closer and closer together. Viewed 
from this standpoint, such emigration as 
already proceeds assumes a different as- 
pect, and may be regarded as a favorable 
phenomenon, 


Improved Meat Inspection 


b ig is vitally important that the work of 

Government inspection of meat 
products shall be well done. Already 
Government inspection in Chicago has 
served to detect many cases of disease 
among slaughtered animals, and the bill 
recently passed by Congress will greatly 
strengthen the hands of the inspectors, 
while increasing their number. During 
the year 1905 there were condemned at 
Chicago 9480 carcases of cattle, 934 of 
sheep, and 48,223 of hogs. In 22 plants 
where there was Federal inspection, 
there weie siaughtered % 333,879 cat- 
tle, 8 346,451 sheep, and 6,05) 835 hogs. 
An average of about one hog out of every 
133 was found to be diseased in whole 
or in part. The Government inspectors, 
in order to prevent collusion, have been 
frequently shifted, and have not been sus- 
pected of bribe-taking, but were «-ver- 
worked, and the examinations made were 
in numerous instances simply perfunc- 
tory. The old law was inadequate, too, 
in that it did not give the inspectors 
power over the carcases after they had 
passed from their hands. The inspectors 
had no voice in controllirg working con- 
ditions, or in sanitary matters. The Bev- 
eridge bill has added to the old law a 
number of perfecting amendments, and 
will give the United States officers super- 
vision over conditions from the time the 
animal enters the stockyards until it 
leaves them, whether in the form of 
dressed meat, canned goods, or sausage. 
All plants come under the operation of 
the new law, which it is to be hoped will 
be diligently and impartially adminis- 
tered. 


Russian Parliament Dissolved 


a imperial ukase dissolving the 
Russian Parliament, which the 
Czar welcomed two months ago in the 
Winter Palace as comprising ‘' the best 
men in the Empire,’’ was promulgated 
on July 22, The Government and the 
people now stand face to face, and on the 
loyalty of the army depends the immedi- 
ate issue. The ukase records the expec- 
tation of benefit from the labors of the 
Douma which the Czar cherished, but 
states that ‘‘ a cruel disappointment ’”’ has 
befalien those hopes. ‘' The representa- 
tives of the nation,’’ the ukase goes on to 
declare, ‘“ instead of applying themselves 
to the work of productive legislation, 
strayed iato a sphere beyond their com- 
petence and have been making comments 
on the imperfections of the fundamental 
laws ’’ which can only be modified by the 
Czar’s ‘‘ material will.” It is asserted 
that the members of the Douma have 
undertaken really illegal acts, and the 
peasants in consequence, ‘‘ disturbed by 
such anomalies,’’ have taken to pillaging 
and riot. It is hinted that the peasants 
may obtain grants of land by supporting 
the reactionary policy, so that the glory 
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of Russia may ‘continue to shine.’’ 
While there was no demonstration at the 
Tauride Palace, fighting bas occurred in 
various parts of St. Petersburg, and the 
ukase will probably precipitate armed 
conflicts all over Russia. The dissolution 
of the Douma astounds the empire. The 
members of Parliament will reassemble 
at Viborg, and, if driven out from there, 
will go to Sweden. The Government has 
elected to fight. St. Petersburg, which is 
packed with soldiers, resembles an armed 
camp, but the autocrnts have failed to 
strike terror to the hearts of the members 
of the Douma. The proletariat organiza- 
tions have long been preparing for such a 
provocation to declare open war. Bt. 
Petersburg has been declared to be in a 
state of ‘‘ extraordinary security,’”’ which 
means practically under martial law, and 
wholesale arrests of political suspects 
have been made. M. Stolypin has been 
appointed Premier, wbo also retains his 
post as Minister of the Interior. 


Pan-American Conference Opens 


| HE opening at Rio de Janeiro, on 

Monday, of the Third International 
American Conference — which is a great 
family gathering of American peoples, 
meeting together in the persons of distin- 
guished representatives —is destined, in 
the opinion of publicists, to have a most 
important bearing on the future of the 
nations cf the Western Hemisphere. The 
late Secretary Blaine conceived the idea 
of bringing into close relations the differ- 
ent Governments of North, Central and 
South America. The proposition had not 
only a sentimental but also a businesslike 
side, that at once attracted the attention 
of Europe. Owing to difficulties of com- 
munication, lack of cables, and the ab- 
sence of mutual knowledge of the resources 
of the two continents of the Western 
Hemisphere, commerce between North 
and South America has until very lately 
been insignificant. The first Pan-Ameri- 
can Congress was held in Washington in 
1889, and the second in the City of Mexico 
in 1901 1902. The Rio Conference opens 
under favorable auspices, and will con- 
sider a program equal in importance to 
any topics brought before previous gath- 
eringe. The article that will probably 
give rise to more discussion than any 
other is the socalled Drago doctrine, 
itself an outgrowth of Dr. Calvo’s dictum, 
involving the right of a nation to use 
force in the collection from other nations 
of public debts. In the program that 
article takes the form of a proposition to 
allow the Hague Conference to determine 
this important question, and the repre- 
sentatives of the South American debtor 
nations are likely to oppose that sugges- 
tion with an earnestness amounting to 
bitterness. Other important measures 
which are likely to pass the Conference 
are the extension of the Bureau of Repub- 
lics and the erection of a fine building in 
Washington for its accommodation, the 
increase of rapid communication by ad- 
ditional telegraph aud cable lines and fast 
mail routes, the making of new commer- 
cial treaties, and perhaps the drafting of 
a code of public and of private inter- 
national law. A new subject cannot be 
brought before the Conference by less 
than a two-thirds vote. The date of 
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termination for the meetings of the Con. 
ference is set for Sept. 1. 


Triple Treaty Signed at Sea 


Y a treaty of peace signed on July 20) 
on board the U.S. cruiser ‘‘ Marble- 
head,’’ on the high seas off the Guate. 
malan coast, the States of Guatemala, 
Salvador and Honduras compounded 
their differences, and adopted resolutions 
thanking the Presidents of the United 
States and of Mexico for their interven- 
tion. After some strenuous discussion 
the following articles of peace were ap- 
proved : Peace established, withdrawal of 
armies within three days, and disarma- 
ment in eight days ; exchange of prison- 
ers, and the release of political prisoners, 
and general amnesty recommended ; 
supervision of emigrants in order to pre- 
vent abuse of asylum ; the negotiation of 
a treaty of friendship, commerce and nav- 
igation within two months, and a provi- 
sion that any difficulties over the treaty 
and all future concrete complaints be- 
tween the three countries shall be sub- 
mitted to arbitration by the President of 
the United States and the President of 
Mexico. Thus the Central American 
War, which began in May with the de- 
parture of expeditions from Salvador to 
assist a Guatemalan revelution under the 
leadership of General Toledo, ani which 
bade fair to involve four or more republics 
in addition to the two originally con- 
cerned, has been honorably terminated. 
The recognition in the articles of Costa 
Rica and Nicaragua as constructive 
parties to the peace conference is regarded 
in Washington as being very significant, 
in that it makes all five Central American 
States parties in interest for ihe adjust- 
meut of complaints and the perpetuation 
of peace. 


Russell Sage Dead 


USSELL SAGE, the noted finan- 
cier, the dean of Wall Street, who 
is said to have been worth a million for 
every year he had lived, died suddenly at 
his country place, ‘‘ Cedarcroft,’’ on Sun- 
day, at the age of nearly ninety. He was 
known as an exceedingly canny and 
thrifty financier. Having amassed a large 
fortune, his chief business of late has been 
to see that nubody got it away from him. 
Mr. Sage was of a retiring disposition, and 
ford of indulging in anecdote aud apho- 
ristic wisdom. He was largely interested 
in railroads, and was called the father of 
railroad construction in Wisconsin and 
Minnesota. He was never known to take 
a holiday. His membership was in the 
West 23d Street Presbyterian Church of 
New York, and his wife has been for years 
a coadjutor in good works with Miss 
Helen Gould. Mr. Sage has always said 
that his will, when read, would surprise 
the world. 





—— Commander Robert E. Peary leit New 
York on the “ Roosevelt ” tor the Far North 
about one year ago, and no word has come 
trom him since he disappeared in those 
frigid regions. No alarm, however, need 
be felt, as he is a resourcetu), intrepid man 
ot large experience in Arctic traveling. 
Arctic exploration is slow work, and even 
the “ wireless ” tails to bring back periodic 
accounts ot its heavy labors and constant 
daring. H. D. Bridgman, secretary of the 
Peary Arctic Club, thinks that word can 
hardly come trom the Commander until 
September. 
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NORTHFIELD SUMMER SCHOOL 
OF MISSIONS 


MISS CLEMENTINA BUTLER. 


this summer have lifted up their 
eyes unto the hills, and have sought again 
this mount of vision from which they 
might look forth upon the triumphant 
march of the progress of God’s work in 
this world. For tke third year women and 
girls from the Foreign Missiovary Societies 
otf many different denominations have 
gathered at Northfield to spsnd a week 
in fitting themselves for better service iu 
tbe cause of world-wide evangelism, as 
they study the text-book which for the 
coming year will be the topic of general in- 
terest in the auxiliaries of 44 different 
Women’s Boards of Foreign Missions. 
The most tangible result of the great 
Ecumenical Conference held in New York 
in 1900 is this 


United Study Course, 


planned out at that time by a committee 
who, wholly without funds, but with 
ardent taith, believing that the women to 
whom is entrusted the task of pleading for 
God in the vast fields of heathendom de- 
sired to better fit themselves for service, 
published their intention of producing 
text-books, which, within the reach of all 
in price, would yet be prepared by the 
master minds of specialists on each partic. 
ular field. This confidence has not been 
misplaced, and over a quarter of a million 
of copies of these text books have been 
sold without any paid advertising. The 
value of a book, however, depends on the 
use which is made of it, and the Summer 
School came as a natural consequence for 
the training of leaders. So acceptable was 
the first experiment at Northfield, three 
years ago, that this year five summer 
schools of missions have been in oper- 
ation—in Indiana, Tennessee, Iowa, 
and Kansas, as well as Northfield (with a 
lectureship at the Chautauqua Assembly), 
all studying the text-book for 1906 ’07, 
“ Christus Redemptor,’’ a study of the 
great island world of the Pavific, by Mrs. 
Helen Barrett Montgomery, who has been 
80 well-known as a specialist in public- 
school methods, 

Northfield stands as an interdenomina- 
tional centre. Not so often, however, are 
Methodist names seen upon its programs 
as are those of noted men of other church- 
es. It was especially gratifying this year 
to hear the stirring address of Dr. Frank- 
lin Hamilton at the opening session of the 
Summer School —a forceful presentation of 
the “Scope and Importance of Woman’s 
Work,” especially as exemplified in the 
marvelous mission. field of India. How- 
éver, denominationalism has very little 
place in the Summer School, only one 
denominational rally being held during 
the week ; and so completely is the thought 
of our general sisterhood ot service im- 
Pcessed upon our minds, that it was neces. 
sary for the chairman to exhort us to stop 
and think to what churches we did really 
belong, that we might find our proper 
places in the respective rallies. 

Perhaps the most precious hour of the 
day is the time of the 


Out. Door Service on Round Top. 


Just as the sun sets over the hills across 
the valley, its parting rays glancing across 
the placid river, over the fragrant grasses 
01 the meadows come little groups of 
women and girls in their light summer 
dresses, till they gather under the dark 
pines on the southern slope of the knoll, 
on which stands the simple monument 
‘hat marks the grave of Dwight L. Moody. 
Why is it that songs in a pine grove have 


N ANY are the women and girls who 
| 
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something of the same impressive effect as 
a chorale in a great Gothic cathedral? 
This service is particularly tor the giris 
and young women in attendance upon the 
conference, and they love to sing on the 
hilltop. The prayer, too, seems so im- 
pressive in this ‘first temple,” and aftera 
short address they sing again as the sun’s 
last rays illuminate the river at their feet. 
It is only a half hour service, but oh, how 
much is crowded into that half-hour! It is 
an appropriate place for the consecration 
of a beautiful young life to a holy service. 
Back again, then, to the great auditorium, 
where missionary addresses are being 
delivered by specialists —Dr. Arthur J, 
Brown, of the Presbyterian Board; Mrs, 
Lawrence Thurston, of the Student Volun- 
teer Movement; Mrs. Theodora Crosby 
Bliss, trom the tar- away field of Microne- 
sia; Miss M. K. Scudder, of India; Dr, 
Samuel Gurney, of Africa, and others. 


Some Delegates 


The New England Branch of the Wom- 
an’s Foreign Missionary Society is espe- 
cially interested in this year’s work at 
Northfield, a splendid delegation being 
headed by Mrs. John Legg, the president 
ot the Branch, Mrs. O. W. Scott, Miss 
Louise Manning Hodgkins (who was ac- 
companied by Daan Margaret Evans, of 
Carlton College, Northfield, Minn.), and 
Mrs. Lucie M. Harrison. The Philadelphia 
Branch is represented by Miss Susan E. 
Lodge, president, and Mrs. T. H. Wilson, 
the treasurer. The New York Branch bas 
sent the recording secretary, Mrs. J. H. 
Knowler, and Miss W. R. Lewis, the sec- 
retary of the Home Department. Many 
members from the other Branches are here, 
and even a delegate from the Methodist 
Episcopal Churchk, South, Mrs. J. B. Cobb, 
is here from Nashville, Tenn. Georgia on 
the south and Canada on the north mark 
the farthest bounds of this enthusiastic 
company. Miss Jean Adams, of Foochow, 
so well known in New England, and Dr. 
Samuel Gurney, of Umtali, Africa, stand 
as the delegates of the great Methodist 
missionary body. Sir Fiederic Nicholson, 
the distinguished representative trom the 
presidency of Madras, now visiting Amer- 
ica in the interest of the Government of 
India, addressed the conterence on Sunday 
afternoon. 


A Day’s Program 


The morning begins with an hour of 
Bible study, under the direction of Rev. 
Frederick Anderson, of Newton Theolog- 
ical Seminary. Notebooks are treely used 
tu secure the valuable thoughts presented 
on the ‘‘ Mission of Jesus.’”’ The second 
hour finds everybody listening most atten- 
tively to Mrs. Montgomery, the author of 
the text-book, a most fascinating lecturer, 
who captures and holds the attention ot 
everybody. ‘“‘She simply glorifies mis- 
sions,’’ is the exclamation of one enthusi- 
astic girl at the close of a lesson; and no 
one can imagine any club work more 
fascinating than are these hours spent on 
the topic of the great Island World. As 
Methodists we come by inheritance to spe- 
cial interest in Fiji; for was not the cry of 
“Pity poor Fiji’? the rousement for the 
Wesleyan Church a generation ago? To 
all, however, the story of Hawaii, which 
has come so close to us since under our 
flag, is of absorbing interest; and as we 
learn of the heroic princess, Kapiolani, 
whose bravery in defying the superstitious 
fear of the awfal goddess supposed to be 
in the crater of Mont Pelés, is immortalized 
by Carlyle, our respect for our brown 
tellow citizsns must rise to a proper level. 
We will be more intelligeut citizens when 
we learn from our study that the real 
inspiration for the method of industrial 
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work so successiully carried on at Hamp 
ton, Tuskegee, and kindred institutions 
came from the boarding school at Hilo, as 
a result of the patient endeavor of the 
missionaries of the American Board. Mar- 
velous indeed it is to look upon one of our 
greatest achievements in modern educa- 
tional methods and recognizs our debt 
to the foreign missionary for the seed 
thought. 

Sectional meetings are training leaders in 
simultaneous work in study class method, 
in the ordinary missionary meeting, and 
in training classes of workers for children. 
A pleasant feature is the variation in the 
chairman tor sach day. On Wednesday 
Mrs. Charles H. Daniels, president of the 
Woman’s Board of Missions, occupied the 
chair; on Thursday Mes. Beegle, of the 
Lutheran Board; on Friday Mrs. Logg, of 
our own Branch; on Saturday Miss Law- 
rence, of the Dutch Reformed ; Mrs. Sawyer, 
of the Episcopal Board, and Mrs. Thorp, of 
the Presbyterian, follow. 

In the corridor back ot the Auditorium 
are 


Fine Exhibits of the Literature 


prepared by the various boards, adapted 
not only tor the study of the Island 
World, but their best publications of 
India, China, Japan, and other fields, and 
also specifications on methods. No one 
would expect the women to gather 
in such a beautiful place with such 
delighttul companionship and such an 
inspiring topic without looking for some 
bits of tun. When Mrs. J. H. Knowles 
compared the work of Woman’s Missionafy 
Societies with the parable of the sower, and 
warned us that we must expect not only 
the different kinds of soi], but after the 
seed was sown that it must be protected 
from black crows of discouragement, of 
doubt, ot the unfairly critical glob-trotter, 
and from the novice in theosophical lcre, 
she concluded by remarking that scare- 
crows were necessary, but we already had 
these useful protectors in the persons of 
our District and Conterence secretaries ! 
We trust that our secretarial force will for- 
give Mrs. Knowles in pushing the simile 
so far, since she comes herself within the 
ranks of the order. 

A tew brethren came into our meetings. 
Their presence was quietly iguored uvtil 
Friday, when, seeing how much interested 
they appeared to be,a cordial invitation 
was extended to them to register as mem- 
bers of the Summer School. We insist upon 
it that this shows how far from any nar- 
rowness we are in our organization, when 
we admit them to voting powers and also 
to the privilege of helping us pay our 
bills! 

The secretary of the Reformed Board, 
Miss O. H. Lawrence, made the 


Hit of the Session 


as she announced the literature hour by the 
statement that ‘The Woman’s Missionary 
Friend is the Helping Hand which Around 
the World sheds Life and Light through 
the Mis,ionary Gleaner as she carries on 
Woman’s Work for Woman.” This list 
does not by any means exhaust the list of 
woman’s missionary magaz ‘nee, but it will 
serve to make us familiar with some of the 
leading ones. 

At the mass meeting on Sunday after- 
noon Assam had two missionary repre- 
sentatives, India two, China and Burma 
one each, Japan two missionaries and one 
Japanese Christian teacher, Liberia, East 
Atrica and Zululand one each, while the 
islands of the sea had Miss Bliss of 
the Caroline Islands, and Mr. and Mrs. 
Chamon of the Gilbert Islands, to plead 
for the importance of the field under con- 

Continued on page 957 
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THE PAIN OF RESISTANCE 


t hy is impossible to oppose a temptation 

and sternly to repress a wrong tend- 
eucy without suffering. This fact must 
be reckoned with when we think of our 
duty of resisting evil motives and break- 
ing wrong habits. Sometimes we say too 
lightly, ‘‘ Resist the evil.’’ It costs some- 
thing to endure the stress of evil purpose. 
This fact is a test by which sometimes we 
can determine the activity of our inner 
life. If the element of pain is present in 
the struggle, it is often the index of the 
fact that the conflict is going well. So 
the pain of resistance becomes really a 
good symptom in the spiritual life. It 
ought to be welcome because it assures us 
the movement of the soul. 





MOMENTUM OF HABIT 


ABIT carries with it an increasing 
momentum. We do the habitual 
thing without thinking, because the force 
of past actions carries us unconsciously 
through the new deed. The momentum 
of evil habits becomes, therefore, a ter- 
rible menace to the recovery of the soul. 
The momentum of good habits becomes a 
precious asset among the spirit’s higher 
energies. The man who has accustomed 
himself to right choices enters into the 
heritage of his past to such an extent that 
tlae new choice of the good becomes easy 
through the impact of the momentum al- 
ready acquired. Every action leaves its 
traces written forever in the structure of 
cell and fibre, and still more indelibly in 
the complex and spiritual forces which 
determine the daily deed. 





HARD WORK TO BE BAD 


OD may had for the asking, but 
character is wrought out at the 

cost of struggle with the strong foes 
within and without us who fight hard 


for the mastery. We are told repeatedly 
that it is hard work to be good, and truly 
it is. The more we observe life, how- 
ever, the more clear will become another 
fact, that it is hard work to be bad. 
Many of us have been taught that our 
souls are by nature so base that the grip 
of evil draws them all and always toward 
siu and death. Sometimes the facts seem 
to favor that dismal theory. No man, 
however, who reckons with all the facts 
ever maintains it. It is also true that the 
soul which is let alone goes by gravity, 
which is nothing less than the love of God, 
straight toward goodness and the spirit- 
ual life. Quite as many persons work 
hard to acquire bad habits as they do 
to form good ones. One of the most pa- 
thetic things in the sphere of common 
observation is the hard work which many 
& young man makes of it when he really 
tries to be ‘‘ tough.’’ We speak about sow- 
ing wild oats as if it were no labor to sow 
that kind of seed. There is quite as 
much labor spent in casting wild oats as 
there is in the sowing of the cultivated 
variety. The whole truth is, that when 
the best that is in us is given a chance, 
and the conditions around us are equal, it 
is quite as hard work to be bad as it is to 
be good. Many of us need the simple, 
wholesome counsel to give our own souls 
the chance to assert their native quality 
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under the impulse of the divine Spirit, 
and to give God the chance to do what 
He would with that which He has 
created. Thus we shall learn that it is 
not a supreme agony to be the child of 
God. The hardest thing in life ought to 
be for the child of God to become the 
child of evil. , 





THE REPOPULATION OF THE 
UNITED STATES 


ITH the passing of each generation 
of men every country must needs 
be repopulated. Without this perpetual 
repeopling the life of the nation would 
quickly come to an utter end. In the 
process three things are of incalculable 
importance : quantity, quality, and right 
social adjustment. If with respect to any 
one of these the fast succeeding popula- 
tions of any land are inferior to their pred- 
ecessors, the end of that nation is mani- 
festly approaching. On the other hand, 
the nation which in its repopulating 
process shows improvement in quantity, 
quality, and social adjustment, has every 
earthly guarantee of long life and ever-in- 
creasing prosperity. These things being 
so, the student of the progress of God’s 
kingdom among men cannot fail to study 
with profound interest the repopulating 
process of all the various nations, par- 
ticularly the Christian nations, most 
particularly the United States, as young- 
est and most promising of all the Chris- 
tian nations. 

With respect to the quantity of the next 
on-coming populations ¢f our country the 
prospect should silence the most inveter- 
ate pessimist. In numbers no people is 
growing, or ever has grown, as ours. Our 
annual accessions from other nations sur- 
pass anything in recorded history, and 
they are still on the increase. Our total 
of immigrants in 1905 was the unprece- 
dented aggregate of 1,026,499 ; yet a re- 
cent letter from the Commissioner General 
states that in the twelve months ended 
last May the total was 1,095,395. ‘ It is 
probable,”’ he adds, ‘that upwards of 
1,100 000 aliens will arrive during the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1906.”’ To this phe- 
nomena! increment from without must be 
added our natural increase, which is 14.66 
per cent. per decade. At this rate of in- 
crease from without and within, as Com- 
missioner Sargent has shown, it would re- 
quire but one hundred and sixty-four 
years for the United States to reach the 
highest known density of population, that 
in China proper, ‘‘ at which time we would 
have a population of 950,000,000." The 
question as to future number, therefore, 
should be the least of the anxieties of the 
Christian patriot. 

In a nation so composite as ours the 
detection of persistent changes in the 
quality of a succession of generations, 
and especially the detection of the pre- 
cise factors of such changes, is extremely 
difficult. During any sufficient period 
which may be studied, the constituent 
ethnic varieties represented are sure to 
vary in quantity, and in their proportion 
to the aggregate. They vary among 
themeelves as to birth rate and death-rate 
and the relation of the two. Moreover, all 
three of these last items are profoundly 
affected by the permanency or tran- 
siency of the vital and social and 
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economic conditions under which each of 
the ethnic constituents is living. Then 
the complications which result from 
intermarriage, and from interstate migra. 
tions must not be overlooked. In reality. 
we have no State three generations old 
whose present population so far Consists 
of pure descendants of the population of 
three generations ago as to yield infer. 
ences at all trustworthy as to the stabil- 
ity, or increase, or decline, of the mass, 
even in point of fecundity, still less as to 
improvement or deterioration of race. 
quality by hereditary transmission. To 
trace out possibly existing and progress. 
ing changes in larger aggregates, as for 
example the Dutch-American stock, or 
the original New England stock, is even 
more impossible. 

Some years ago the returns of two or 
three census epumerations, and the news- 
paper comments thereon, created in a 
multitude of minds a veritable panic —a 
pervading fear of an Africanization of 
our nation through the out-populating 
power of the American negro. The 
panic-stricken failed to remember that the 
white man’s iniquitous rule of reckon- 
ing to the ‘‘colored’’ population every 
human creature who inherited a single 
drop of negro blood, gave to the census 
returns of negroes uncounted multitudes 
whose parentage was more white than 
African. Other things also were over- 
looked. The episude should teach every 
intelligent American that before despair- 
ing of the Republic he should not only 
study the figures in the census table, but 
even more carefully the social facts and 
principles of classification which are be- 
hind those figures and which give to 
them their sole significance. 

This remark naturally brings us to our 
third point. Is the repcpulating process 
with us preserving a social adjustment, 
say of rural tourban and euburban popu- 
lation, as ideal as that which existed three 
generations ago? Many have fears on 
this subject, fears which we cannot share. 

Midway between the national census 
enumerations of 1900 and 1910 comes, in 
twenty-two of our commonwealths, a 
State census for the year 1905. Eleven of 
these are now ready for study, and upon 
the basis of their returns the chief clerk 
of the U.8. Census office, Mr. William 
S. Rossiter, has prepared for the American 
Review of Reviews an instructive article. 
Taking such of the eleven States as are 
not clearly exceptional, he makes a study 
of a total of 514 counties (nearly one-fifth 
of all the counties in the continental 
United States), and finds that of these, 5°, 
or17.3 per cent., decreased in population 
from 1895 to 1900, and 198, or 38 4 percent., 
decreased from 1900 to 1905. At first sight 
this strikes one as a truly portentous 
showing for the first of the half-decades 
named, and a far more portentous oné 
for the second. In reality, however, these 
figures need interpretation before they can 
serve either as ground for alarm or as 
ground for felicitation. They sre as ca- 
pable of the one service as of the other. 
The ideal proportion of rural to urban and 
suburban population depends on the num- 
ber of people needed for the rural occups- 
tions of that particular people. That 
number in our country is incalculably less 
than it was three generations ago. Whev- 
ever by improved agricultural machinery 
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aud methods, five men can produce har- 
vests equal to those formerly produced by 
a hundred men, it is worse than folly for 
the now superfluous ninety-five to remain 
on that plantation. In a county of such 
plantations the harped-upon ‘ decline ”’ 
of our rural population is really a result of 
genuine social progress, and occasion for 
national congratulation. 

[urn we then to our urban population. 
Is the American city fast going to the 
pad? Some of its people undoubtedly 
are ; but is it not precisely the youth, the 
vigor, the growth, the wealth of these 
municipslities which have rendered possi- 
ble the worst of our municipal offenders ? 
We honestly believe that itis. We also 
honestly believe that in the average or 
typical American city there is today more 
of true freedom, more of diffused self-con- 
trol, more of respect for all men as men, 
a richer return for a life of industry and 
virtue, a higher personal contribution per 
capita for moral and religious purposes, 
than existed in any city of the same size 
and age in any land three generations 
ago. Believing this, and witnessing the 
constantly augmenting provision of edu- 
cational privilege for generations yet un- 
born, we have no place for pessimism in 
casting the horoscope of our national or 
ecclesiastical future. 





BUST OF BISHOP HAVEN 


Ve to the business office of 
| Zion's HERALD, Room 9, Wes- 
leyan Building, 36 Bromfield Street, 
Boston, will be gladdened as they enter 
to observe a remarkably life-like bust of 
Bishop Gilbert Haven on the wall. It 
was presented to the editor of the HERALD 
by the children of the late Alonzo §, 
Weed, so long the faithful and beloved 
publisher of the paper. The gift is very 
highly appreciated by the writer, as he 
knows it will be by the Wesleyan Associ- 
ation, by the many admiring friends of 
the Bishop, snd by HERALD readers gen- 
erally. Outside of his own family Alonzo 
S. Weed admired and loved no one as he 
did Gilbert Haven. As editor he filled 
Mr. Weed’s ideal, and their long associa- 
tion together made them the closest 
friends. Mr. Weed was enthusiastic over 
Gilbert Haven’s radicalism and the way 
he struck at everything that was wrong, 
especially the abuse of the black man. 
Mr. Weed could scarcely speak of his 
great friend without tears. We are glad 
to do this splendid representative of New 
England Methodism something like fit- 
ung justice in this number, as we have 
rejoiced to do many times before. We 
believe with Bishop Mallalieu, who said, 
as he looked upon this bust : ‘‘ He was 
the greatest man that New England 
Methodism ever produced.” In the name 
of the large and grateful contingent which 
we represent, we most heartily thank the 
donors for this bust. Accompanying the 
git was this very interesting and fitting 
communication, penned by Hon. Alonzo 
Rh. Weed : 


! am sending with this the bust of 
sishop Haven, of which I spoke to you a 
Short time ago. Several years ago, aiter 
iy sister moved to Concord, she saw it at 
‘he home ot Rev. Mr. Hannah, an Episco- 
Palian clergyman. He was occupying the 
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house formerly occupied by the. artist 
whose work the bust is—a Mr. Walton 
Ricketson, if I have the name correctly. 
My sister took my father to see it, and he 
was so much interested in it that a short 
time afterwards Mr. Hannah presented it 
to him. It is the feeling of my brother, 
sister and myself that it will be appropri- 
ate, if agreeable to you, for the bust to 
adorn the Z1Ion's HERALD office. 

‘*T need hardly tell you of tather’s genu- 
ine admiration tor Bishop Haven and his 
loyal devotion to his memory. You have 
known of it for many years. I am too 
young to have known Bishop Haven save 
by the reputation of his later years, and 
not at all during his connection with ZIon’s 
HERALD. But I am sure that he must have 
been a most delightfully companionable 
man. His abundant good humor, his radi- 
calism, his democracy, his courage and hia 
simple, steadfast faith certainly created a 
deep impression on father, and father 
neyer lost an opportunity tor speaking of 
him in terms of the warmest appreciation, 
I think father felt that the artist had caught 
and preserved in this bust something of 
the Bishop’s real spirit and personality. 





BUST OF GILBERT HAVEN 


It seems fitting, and Iam sure would ac- 
cord with tather’s own wish, that ZIon’s 
HERALD should by this new token witness 
that it still stands for the same ideals for 
which the Bishop worked so earnestly and 
efficiently.” 





A Practical Query 


HE other day, a gentleman entering 
Boston by trolley from one of the 
suburbs saw a burly bartender walk up to 
@ man who was standing in a saloon door- 
way, arguing but inoffensive, with his 
hands at his sides, and fell him with a 
tremendous blow ot the fist delivered tull 
upon the jaw. The man reeled across the 
sidewalk, and sank down in the gutter 
like an ox stricken in the shambles, 

As the trolley car passed out of sight of 
this sickening exhibition of brutality, the 
victim was still lying motionless across 
the edge of the curb. ‘' That’s the worst 
thing I’ve seen since I came to Boston,’ 
said the conductor to the gentleman, who 
was his only passenger at the time. ‘ It’s 
the worst thing I ever saw in my whole 
lite,” was the reply. 

Now, according to Bishop Potter, it was 
the duty of the gentleman who witnessed 
the outrage, as a citizen of the United 
States, to Immediately leave the car, iden- 
tity the assailant, swear out a warrant, 
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have the man arrested, and see the thing 
through, in the name of justice and hu- 
manity. The gentleman’s first impulse 
was to do this very thing. Then the 
thought came to him: ‘ To what practical 
purpose? This sort of thing will continue 
to happen in the city ot Boston just so long 
as the conditions that lead to it prevail 
here. To follow up and make an example 
of a sporadic case like this would be like 
wiping up a single drop of rain from a 
leaky root. My sympathies go out to 
my fellow man as the victim of a brutal 
outrage; but they do not extend to an 
attempted reformation of Boston by the 
impossibie method of trying to correct an 
abuse whose cause still remains un- 
touched.’’ 

Was this reasoning good and sound, from 
the standpoint of a Christian citizen of 
today? The incident was one which, in 
kind, no doubt occurs in this city of 
Boston, and other large cities like it, a 
score of times every year. Should it be the 
duty ot the ordinary citizen who witnesses 
such an outrage to hale the oftender to jail 
and tocourt? Is this an eftectual, even a 
worth-while way of dealing with the prob- 
lem of rum. engendered brutality ? 





PERSONALS 





— Rev. Dr. L. HM. Dorchester, of Lindell 
Ave. Church, St. Louis, and family are at 
Cottage City tor their vacation. 


— Rust University, Holly Springs, Miss 
has conferred the degree ot D. D. upon Rev. 
Lyman G. Horton, principal ot East Green- 
wich Academy. 


— We intend to make the next issue 
largely a memorial tribute to the late 
Samuel H. Hadley, of the Water Street 
Mission, New York city. 


— Editor Titus of the Northern Christian 
Advocate, ot Syracuse, called at this office 
last week. Aseditor and business manager 
ot the Northern he has achieved a signa) 
success. 


— President Charles Cuthbert Hall has 
selected as the topic for his lectures in 
India, China and Japan next winter, ‘* The 
Witness of the Oriental Consciousness to 
Jesus Christ.” 


— Rev. Dr. and Mrs. Marcus Taft, of 
North China, have arrived io this country 
by way of San Francisco, and are already 
in the East. They are called home on 
urgent business, but will return in the fall. 


— Bishops McCabe, Cranston and Moore 
were t-orn in Athens, Ohio, and returned 
recently to participate in the exercises inci- 
dent to raising funds for our new church 
there. Twenty thousand dollars was se- 
cured, making the total $40,000. Bishop 
Cranston laid the corner-stone. 


— Rev. Dr. J. E. Williams, presiding 
elder of Corning District, Hornell, N. Y , is 
privileged to spend two weeks at Silyer 
Bay. The district generously provided for 
the necessary expenses, which will amount 
to about, $50, thus showing appreciation tor 
the successtul! work Dr. Williams is 
accomplishing. 


— To Lady Curzon, whose death occurred 
last week in London, and who was Mary 
Victoria Loiter, of Chicago, the London 
Times pays this high tribute: ‘* By char- 
acter, personal charm, and rare intelligence, 
she was adwirably and porfectly fitted tor 
the distinction of sharing with Lord Curzon 
the greatest viceroyalty in the world. She 
was a typical American girl, but also one 
ot the highest examples of that ever bril- 
liant and infinitely variable type. She was 
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a worthy successor of the many gifted and 
distinguished women who had helped their 
husbands to conduct the vice-regal court 
of India.” 


— Bishop Spellmeyer will sail for Shang- 
hai, China, Sept. 3, from Vanccuver, B. C., 
on the * Empress of China.’’ 


— Mr. Davis Wasgatt Clark, Jr., and Mr. 
William Armstrong Clark, sons of Dr. and 
Mrs. D. W. Clark, graduated from Harvard 
University at the recent Commencement. 


— Mrs. William McKinley has presented 
to the First Methodist Episcopal Church of 
Canton, O., four fine memorial art glass 
windows, in honor of the late President. 


— We are gratified to note in the last 
Congregationalist that the new United 
States Senator from Kansas, Hon. A. W. 
Benson, is 3 ‘sterling’? member of the 
Congregational Charch. 


— Hon. S. Chinda, who will represent 
the Mikado as ambassador to Austria- 
Hungary, is a graduate of De Pauw Uni- 
versity, class of 1881. 


— Hantord Crawiord, of St. Louis, has 
given $5000 to Wesleyan University in 
memory of his tather, Dr. M. D’C. Craw- 
ford, for many years a trustee of that 
institution. 


— The Christian Guardian ot Toronto 
said, last week, that ‘‘ Editor Herben, of the 
Epworth Herald,is passing through Can- 
ada by easy stages to his summering place 
in the State of Maine,”’ 


ay Chaplain D. H. Tribou, of the United 
States Naval Home, Philadelphia, has been 
preaching with fine eftect for several Sunday 
evenings in old Saint George’s, tor Rev. Dr. 
J.8. Hughes, a warm friend of his, who 
has been ill since Conference. 


— Rev. Or. Theodore L. Cuyler writes 
under date of July 14: “My delightful 
five weeks at Dr. Strong’s ended last Tues- 
day, and on Sunday evening I preached 
my 210th sermon in Saratoga! I am pleas- 
antly fixed for July and August at my 


son’s seaside cottage in old historic Say- 
brook.” 


— The cheery presence of Rev. John 
Collins, of Portland, Me., came like a burst 
of sunshine intu the murky, dogday at- 
mosphere of Saturday last. Mr. Collins is 
75, but seems to grow ever younger with 
the passing of the years. 


— Rev. E. C. E. Dorion, pastor at Plym- 
outh, N. H., and Mrs. Lena Avery Swen- 
ning, of that place, were married, July 19, 
at the home of the bride’s parents, Mr. and 
Mrs. Amasa W. Avery, by Rev. G. M. Curl, 
assisted by Rev. O.S. Baketel, of New York 


city. The bride is organist of the church at 
Ply mouth. 


— Edwin F. See, general secretary tor the 
last twenty years of the Brooklyn Young 
Men’s Christian Association, died, July 18, 
at his summer home at Greenlawn, L. I. 


He was itorty six years old and was a 
native of Tarrytown. He had just com- 
pleted the task of raising $1,000,000 to fur- 


ther the work of the Association in Brook- 
lyn. 


—The Pacific Christian Advocate ot 
Portland, Ore., says, in its last issue: 
‘“* Bishop Moore purpozes to remain in this 
region until it shall become necessary for 
him to leave to preside over the Utah 
Mission, which meets Aug. 30. Mcs. Moore 
is spending the summer with some of her 
children in Denver, and is in comfortable 
health.”’ 


— Rev. Dr. Daniel Dorchester, Jr., ot 
Christ Church, Pittsburg, called at this 
office last week on his way to Cottage Ci:y 
tor his vacation. He leaves his church in 
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charge of the assistant pastor. Dr. Dor- 
chester says he has solved the problem of 
carrying on the work of a large church by 
securing an ideal assistant pastor. The 
revenue of Christ Church from pew rentals 
is $20,000, and there is a large waiting list 
ot those who desire to sscure sittings. 


— Rev. O. C. Poland, D. D., of St. Paul’s 
Church, Niagara Falls, a graduate of 
Boston University, has been elected vice- 
principal ot Genesee Wesleyan Seminary, 
Lima, N. Y. His duties are to be in the 
field largely, and upon this, its 75th anni- 
versary, it is hoped to raise $75,000 tor the 
institution. Dr. L. F. Congdon, the presi- 
dent, is doing very successful work. 


— Rev. Julian S. Wadswortr, of Central 
Church, Brockton, writes from Harbor 
Springs, Mich., unier date of July 16: 
‘*Through some mistake my HERALD has 
tailed to find me here. Weare delighttully 
situated in a most beautiful place with both 
Mrs. Wadsworth’s parents and my own 
with us, and in easy reach of the great Bay 
View Camp meeting, but nothing quite 
supplies the need tor ZIon’s HERALD, 
when it fails to come.”’ 


— The Matriculation Day address at Bos- 
ton University School of Theology is to be 
delivered on Wednesday, Oct. 10, by Rev. 
W. F. Sheridan, D. D., pastor of Mt. 
Vernon Place Church, Baltimore, Md. 
Almost immediately thereafter Bishop 
Thoburn is to begin his missionary Jec- 
tures, which were postponed from last year 
on account of the Bishop’s health. Upon 
his return from the tall Conferences and 
anniversaries Bishop Goodsell is to deliver 
a series of lectures on revivals. From each 
and all of the lectures great religious bene- 
fit is expected. 


— That Bishop Bashford is steadily re- 
gaining his health, his hosts of New Eng- 
land friends will rejoice to learn. We are 
privileged to publish the appended ex- 
tract trom a personal letter written by the 
Bishop: ‘I have been suffering from ma- 
Jaria and clergyman’s sore throat, compli- 
cated by bronchial catarrh. The malaria 
has disappeared — at least for a season — 
and the physicians have removed to a large 
extent the causes of the throat difficulty. I 
am now making good progress, and expect 
to dw tull work in the fall.’’ 


—A gallant veteran of the Civil War 
passed away last week in the person of 
Brigadier-General Edmund Rice, U.S. A. 
(Retired). General Rice was born in Cam- 
bridge, in 1842, and entered the Union Army 
in 1861, as acaptainin the 19th Massachu- 
setts Infantry. He was engaged in numer- 
ous hard-fought battles, and at the close of 
the war became a lieutenant in the regular 
service. He distinguished himself as an 
Indian fighter, and later in the Spanish- 
American War. General Rice was a soldier 
of whom Massachusetts might well be 
proud. 


— Rev. Daniel March, D. D., the beloved 
pastor emeritus of the large Congregational 
Church of Woburn, observed his 9th 
birthday last Sunday. Almost all the 
churches in the city dispeneed with their 
morning service in order to pay honor to 
this aged clergyman. One oft the special 
teatures of the service was the presentation 
of ninety white roses by as many young 
women dressed in white. Dr. March has, 
in the course of his long life, done much 
noble work not only tor the Congregational 
churches in America, but also for the 
American Board, of whose interests he has 
always been a vigorous champion. 


— Rev. Dr. Frank P. Parkir, pastor of 
the Madison Street Methodist Episcopal 
Church, Chester, Pa., will spend the month 
ot August at his summer home at Cottage 
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City. He will preach, July 29, in Centra] 
Church, Brockton, where he was pastor for 
five years before being transferred to the 
Philadelphia Conference. He has also be en 
engaged to speak at Trinity Union, Proy. 
idence and First Church, Lynn, during his 
vacation. Madison St., Chester, is one of 
the largest and most desirable churches in 
the Philadelphia Conference. State treas. 
urer Berry, whose election on the Demo. 
cratic ticket last November by 88,000 ma. 
jority, in a State which gave Roosevelt the 
year before 500,000 majority, created such a 
national sensation, is a local preacher of 
this church, and is in great demand at 
camp- meetings and public religious meet- 
ings. 


— Rev. J. M. Shepler, of South St, 
Church, Lyno, writes, under date of July 
20, that ‘* Mrs. Harriet N. Dearborn passed 
to her reward, July 14, aged 91 years. For 
sixty-two years she had been a subscriber 
to Z1on’s HERALD, with the exception of 
one year when, because of sickness in the 
family, she said, ‘ We telt we could not at- 
tord to take it; but we missed it so badly 
that the next year we decided we could not 
aftord not to have it.’ She read it eagerly, 
and was interested in ali the work of the 
church, being herself an active worker in 
South St. Church, of which she has been a 
member for fitty-three years, having come 
here with her husband by letter trom New- 
buryport. A suitable memorial will be 
sent later.” 

— Miss Mabel C. Hartford, our devoted 
and taithful missionary, who has been at 
home for a year on a much-needed tur- 
lough, is booked to sail from Vancouver, 

Continued on page 952 





REMBRANDT 


HAT the balances of life are held by 
the Divine hand, and that a man 
eventually comes into his own, is evinced 
by the world-wide enthusiasm with which 
the tercentenary of the birth of Rem- 
brandt van Rijo, the great Dutch painter 
and etcher, is now being celebrated. That 
Rembrandt’s fame declined even before 
his death, and that for a long time his 
name was so cbscured that the authentic 
facts of his personal history were all but 
lost, are facts which do not greatly re- 
dound to the credit of his own age and 
the one immediately following. But the 
nineteenth century, fortunately, redeemed 
Art from the reproach cast upon it by the 
eighteenth century’s neglect and lack of 
appreciation of one of the world’s greatest 
geniuses (a man so essentially great that 
he has been called ‘‘ the Shakespeare of 
Holland ”’), and now the twentieth cen- 
tury, in a splendid demonstration of ad- 
miration and affection for the great Dutch 
master, lays upon his grave the laurels 
which his incomparable achievements in 
art have fairly won. 

The personal history of Rembrandt, as 
we now have it, thanks to the untiring 
researches of sume of his own country- 
men, in complete and authentic form, is 
as full of tragic light and shade as one of 
his own masterpieces. It begins with the 
sunny, promiseful boyhood in Leyden, 
where on the 15th of July, 1607, Holland’s 
greatest artist was born. He was the 
fourth son of Gerritt Harmen van Rijn, 4 
prosperous miller. Rembrandt’s great 
gift for and supreme love of art were early 
manifest, and abandoning the studies vy 
which, according to his parents’ desire, 
he was to be prepared for a learned profes- 
sion, he fitted up, says one of the most 
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pictureeque historians of his youth, a little 
studio in the upper part of his father’s 
mill, where the only light came through 
a ventilator in the ceiling. As such an 
imperfect light would illuminate only ore 
side of his canvas, while the other side 
would be left in shadow, the historian 
thinks that it was in this rude mill-studio 
that Rembrandt first learned to make the 
strong lights and shades for which his 
jictures are noted. 

The young man’s fame as an artist 
grew apace, as he worked quietly on in 
Leyden. He loved to paint genre pic- 
tures, taking for his models the humble 
people about him, especially picturesque 
street characters, often introducing the 
members of his own family. He also 
made some noble studies of single histor- 
ical figures, chiefly Biblical, among them 
being one of ‘* Samson,’’ one of ‘Sr. 
Paul,” and his first Christ-study (this in 
composition), @ ‘* Presentation in the 
Temple.’ 

Amsterdam, the Athens of Holland, 
soon heard of the reputation of the rising 
young artist ; and to Amsterdam, in 1631, 
in response to many urgent importuni- 
ties, Rembrandt removed, there to spend 
tbe rest of his busy life and accomplish 
the great mass of his work. This was of 
such a versatile and inclusive character as 
to leave no branch of pictorial art un- 
touched or unenriched. He was as great 
an etcher as he was painter ; and, indeed, 
his fame will probably rest chiefly upon 
his work in the former class, of which he 
is confessedly the greatest master the 
world has yet known. He used the same 
class of subjects for both paintings and 
etchings, producing in both marvelously 
like effects. 

Rembrandt’s life in Amsterdam, as we 
have intimated, was full of the same 
light and shadow, the same tragic con- 
trasts, as characterize his greatest works 
ofart. In 1634 he married a lovely wife, 
Saskia van Ulenburgh, with whom he 
spent a few idyllic and supremely happy 
years ; but a great cloud descended upon 
him in 1642, with the passing of her 
presence out of his earthly life. Four 
children were born from this connection. 
Then Rembrandt, from financial re- 
verses, lost his precious collection of art 
treasures, and even his home. He was 
declared bankrupt, and was obliged to 
remove to humble lodgings. Many of 
his friends deserted him, and, worst of 
all, a scandal was connected with his 
name. In this dark period his popular- 
ity as an artist also began to decline ; but 
still he worked on, more earnestly and 
with loftier ideals than ever, producing 
some of the noblest work of his life. In 
1668 Titus, his only son, died, and in 
1669 Rembrandt himself passed away, 
but litthe mourned by an age that was 
unworthy of him, 

(n estimating the genius of Rembrandt 
we must take into account the fact that 
he lived and worked more and more 
essentially aloof, not understood and not 
appreciated by his age. This gave a 
Sombreness and also a grandeur: to the 
mood in which he habitually worked 
that must have influenced all his con- 
ceptions, He had a message for his time, 
but it was unheeded. Gradually his age 
turned from him to artists of a lighter 
and more obvious vision. In this respect, 
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the contrast is very strong between Rem- 
brandt und Raphael; but even the glori- 
fied figure of Raphael loses some of its 
sublimity when compared with that of 
the man whose message was so large that 
it had to wait a century to be understood. 
Raphael had a message for his time, and 
for all time, but it was an obvious mes- 
sage, and never Iscked the world’s atten- 
tion or appreciation. Rembrandt worked 
for a future age, and his fame emerges 
out of the obscurity in which it lay for 
full a century with all the splendor that 
belongs to the forelooking, the prophetic 
type of genius. 

Rembrandt’s message, as we interpret 
it, was the disclosure of a spiritual qual- 
ity in common, everyday human life — a 
quality which he strove to disclose in his 
delineations of the human face and figure 
by every artistic resource within his power. 
Rembrandt seems to us to be in pictorial 
art what Browning is in literature — the 
idealizer of common humanity. 

Much has been made, from the side of 
technique, of Rembrandt’s peculiar and 
unapproached use of chiaroscuro. His 
invention of this peculiar atmosphere, ac- 
cording to the technical critics, bas given 
him his chief distinction as a painter. 
But it seems not to have uccurred to any 
painter-critic to suggest that this extreme- 
ly delicate, tremulous, vibrant use of the 
golden atmosphere was a partof Rem- 
brandt’s effort to throw about common 
humanity the beauty of its essential spir- 
ituality. Study the great Biblical pic- 
tures of Rembrandt, and see how this 
vision of his, this vision of the essentially 
spiritual nature of humanity, is brought 
out in the faces, figures, grouping and at- 
mosphere. Through all shines the glory 
of the soul made in God’s image. It is 
evident in both paintings and etchings. 
The ‘ Presentation in the Temple,’’ 
‘* Christ before the Doctors,’’ ‘‘ The Rais- 
ing of Lazarus,’’ ‘‘ Christ Presented to the 
People,’’ ‘* Christ Preaching,’’ ‘‘ The De- 
scent from the Cross,’ ‘*‘ The Flight into 
Egypt ’’—all these great Bibiical mas- 
terpieces portray, not only action sus- 
pended at the supreme moment, with all 
the setting of classic art, but, what is 
more, they portray what is most profound 
in each individual, the divine character 
impressed upon outward human form. 

This seems to us to be the vision of 
Rembrandt, his message to universal hu- 
manity. His characters are all ‘* God’s 
folk,’’ with something of the divine image 
revealed in them, and with the atmos- 
phere of their essential godlikeness float- 
ing about them. 





The emblem of the Christian life is not a 
dark lantern, but a lighthouse. The dark 
lantern imprisons a relatively feeble light 
which only fitiully gleams torth,as now 
and then the slide of the dark lantern is 
drawn back. As the name implies, the 
dark lantern is intended chiefly to be dark. 
But a lighthouse is meant to shine all 
through the night. No excuse is accepted 
if even for a few moments it fails to shine. 
The U.S. Government does not spend great 
sums of moneyin maintaining dark lan- 
terns along the coast. Just so Christians 
are expected to glow like beacons set ona 
hill — to give forth their light brightly and 
all the while. It is possible thus to shine 
constantly, with a glorious gleam borrowed 
from a heavenly source. 
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IN HIS PRESENCE 


The Sacrament of Praise 
Invocation 


Thy praise, O Lord, we utter in the morn- 
ing, and thanksgiving for Thy goodness we 
nt as the shadows gather at night. 
What words can match the kindness that 
attends our way and of which our souls are 
conscious ? Deeper than all words is our 
gratitude. Accept it, Lord, in the tailure of 
our utterance as the true attitude of our 
thankful spirits. 


Scripture 


“Rejoice in the Lord, O ye righteous; for 
praise is comely for the upright. Praise the Lord 
with the harp ; sing anto him with the psaltery 
and an instrument of ten strings. Sing unto 
him a new song; play s«illfully with a loud 
noise.’’ — PSALM 33:13. 


Meditations 
I— Whom Praise Befits 


There is a peculiar consistency in the sac- 
rament of praise. It fits certain characters 
and is harmonious with certain moods. 
The writer of the hymn understood this 
when he wrote, ‘‘O, for a heart to praise 
my God!” The source of true praise is in 
character. The warrant of rejoicing lies 
with the upright soul. Many an act of 
praise is a hollow mockery because it fiods 
no fitness in the life of him who utters it. 
There must be nice adjustment between 
the life within and the expressions of 
praise and rejoicing. 


Ii—Songs Ever New 


We are bidden to sing unto the Lord a 
new song. Can it be then that it is possi- 
ble for us to find ever new modes ot utter- 
ing our gratitude tor the divine goodness? 
Has not the song been sung with every 
variation of melody and rhythm and 
accent possible? How can there be new 
songs of praise? Simply because the infi- 
nite mercy is new every morning and 
fresh every evening. We are individuals 
and receive the individual gift and bless- 
ing which suits our need. So we are justly 
bidden to sing unto the Lord a new song, 
and if weare true in our utterance of 
praise, our song will beliterally new every 
morning and fresh with each evening’s close. 


lll — Modulating Louder Tones 


The thirty-third psalm must have been 
written by a musician. You seethe human 
touch in his commission: * Play skillfully 
with the loud noise.’’ There are so many 
people in the world who can make a noise, 
and so very tew who can be so skillful 
about it that the noise is wrought into 
music. The loud is as necessary as the soft 
in the orchestra, and he is a wise director 
who knows how to modulate the loud noise 
ot his musicians. He is alsoa wise director 
ot the expressive activities of his own being 
who can play skillfully with the loud noise, 
Hold the great tones in reserve. Make 
them iundamental and harmonious. Be 
careful not to become the lover ot loudness. 


Prayer 


We know that we have been selfish in 
our reserve of praise, dear Father. Thou 
hast bidden us dare to be responsive to the 
gilt of Thy kindness, and we have /eared to 
suffer our hearts to speak. Aid us now to 
speak our gratitude. For blessings un- 
counted, tor love undeserved, for material 
gitts beyond our merit, Father, most tender, 
we thank Thee, We cannot number the 
things whereby we are blessed; we can 
only say, over and over again, that we 
rejoice in Thy love. Help us to attain the 
estate of the spirit which praise such as we 
would utter befits. Our life as well as our 
lips must thank Thee. Purify us, strength. 
en us, ennoble ur, until we answer Thy 
goodness with al) our being in the sacra- 
ment of gratitude and praise. 
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Up-to-Date Moods and Methods in Our New England Methodism 


II 
The Streams Which are to Make Glad Our City of God 


WILLIAM FAIRFIELD WARREN, S.T.D. 


OT until we get our long needed 
Home Missionary Board can we 
hope to see our home missionary opera- 
tions properly unified, or our home mis- 
sionary possibilities properly computed. 
As yet nosingle mind, orsingle organiza- 
tion, has given to the church, or ever been 
asked to give, a comprehensive view ef 
what she has done, or is doing, or should 
next aim to do, for the evangelization 
and Christian housing and training of the 
various ethnic elements which make up 
the swiftly augmenting population of this 
country. Most that has been accomplished, 
or attempted, by individuals and local so- 
cieties and Annual Conferences in this line 
ot work has been manifestly sporadic, and 
no part of an intelligent, all-comprehending 
plan. When we obtain the anticipated di- 
vision of home-work from the foreign, 
with suitable administrative districts cov- 
ering the entire national domain, and with 
a wise and strenuous superintendent in 
charge of each of the co-ordinated districts, 
many inherited mal-adjustments will be 
remedied, many new problems receive due 
study, 1aany new achievements be found 
to be practicable. Even as it is, how- 
ever, no other church can easily show 
such remarkable results from equal out- 
lays. 

The ebbs and flows of our immigrant 
tides, and the ebbs and flows of their dis- 
tribution within individual States of the 
Union, have obviously a most intimate 
and vital connection with home mission 
administration, yet as a church we have no 
officer or board of officers upon whom the 
duty has been laid of studying these ebbs 
and flows in any such way as our national 
government studies them, and of suggest- 
ing legislative and administrative modifi- 
cations such as our national Bureau of 
Immigration suggests. Who ever saw such 
a review and forecast of changes in the 
population of so much as one of our many 
States, with due attention to the evangelis- 
tic agencies of churches other than our 
own ? 

Had we a superintendent of missions in 
and tor New England as the first natural 
division of the territory of the church, it is 
plain that it would be his duty to know, 
and to cause the church to know, what 
special streams of immigration have in the 
past poured into the region ; what, if any, 
ot these have spent themselves and become 
negligible ; what, it any, are increasing in 
volume; and whether the total of all the 
individual streams is increasing from year 
to year or diminishing. Admirable as are 
the annual reports of our nationa) Bureau of 
Immigration, the tacts just mentioned can 
be reached only by selecting out of general 
tables and charts tur different years the 
returns tor the six States under considera- 
tion, and figuring cut the required totals. 
The census returns ior at least two gen- 
erations need also to be taken into ac- 
count. 

In view of our destitution of this impor- 
tant intormation hitherto, and in view of 
its value to all concerned, I have taken 
pains to copy out and summarize the data 
turnished in the last two annual reports 
ot Commissioner General Sargent, and 
to construct the following tables. They 
will be tound worthy of caretul preserva- 
tiou. 


TABLE I 


IMMIGRANTS RECEIVED IN NEW ENGLAND IN 104 


AND IN 19056 


04 05 Increase 


892 
1,096 
622 
13.739 


1.295 


Maine 1 901 2,79: 
New Hampshire 
Vermont 
Massachusetts 
Rhode Island 
Connecticut 


1 905 
1.649 
§8.411 
8,179 


18 526 


3.001 
2,271 
72 150 
9,474 
26,174 


7 648 


Total 90,511 115,863 25 292 


This is a most impressive showing. It 
should bring every patriot and every 
Christian to his knees and to fresh dedica- 
tions of time and substance in the effort 
to care for these multiplying hosts of 
strangers, soon to be our fteilow- citizens 
and next door neighbors to our chil- 
dren, 

But what is the showing with respect to 
the particular stream in which our widest 
mission endeavor in New England is put 
forth? Is italready spent? Is it barely 
holding its own—or is it rising? The 
following table gives the answer : 


TABLE II 
SCANDINAVIANS RECEIVED IN 1904 AND IN 1905 


04 05 Increase 


Maine 

New Hampshire 
Vermont 
Massachusetts 
Rhode [sland 
Connecticut 


229 272 43 
176 231 55 
101 150 49 

3 978 4 335 357 
436 490 54 

1,237 1,417 

Total 6,157 6,895 738 
Here again it is manifest that we have 

not been continuing missionary appro- 

priations after the need tor them has 
passed. The New England evangelical 
churches needed to win last year, trom 

July 1 to July 1, 6,895 Scandinavians in 

order barely to hold their own with the 

growth of this element of our popula- 
tion. 

How ig it with the German stream? Is 
there still a constituency tor German mis- 
sion churches? Hereis the answer: 


TABLE IIL 
GERMANS RECEIVED IN 1904 AND IN 1905 


04 ‘05 Increase Decrease 


Maine 5) 30 
New Hampshire 58 66 
Vermont 22 33 
Massachusetts 1,115 1,018 
Rhode Island 162 153 
Connecticut 1,034 1,358 


2,658 


324 


348 


Total 2,416 106 

Here is a slight decrease in two of the 
States, but in one of these we have no Ger- 
man mission at all ; while in Connecticut, 
the State in which our chiet German mis- 
sions aré, the augumented influx was 
marked, if not, indeed, extraordinary. To 
the German population of New England 
as a wkole there were added trom the 
Fatherland no less than two thousand six 
hundred and fifty-eight. 

The French stream is only a little more 
than one-third as copious as the German, 
but in five of the six New England States 
the discharge in 1905 was greater than in 
1904 The next table gives the exact 
figures: 


TABLE IV 


FRENCH RECEIVED IN 1904 AND IN 190 


04 "05 Increase Dec: 


Maine 5 21 
New Hampshire 32 14 
Vermont 8 14 
Massachusetts 489 559 
Rhode Island 170 203 
Connecticut 182 141 


954 


Tota! 117 4] 


876 


Whether these figures cover the French- 
speaking element in our immigration trom 
the Canadas is not clear trom my docu- 
ments, but it will be a relief to know that 
the whole number of French-speaking im- 
migrants from British North America to 
the United States last year was only 
sixty-one. 

The Portuguese stream is interesting in 
several respects. Here are the figures : 

TABLE V 
PORTUGUESE RECEIVED IN 194 AND IN 1%) 
"04 05 Decrease 
Maine 2 
New Hampshire 3 
Vermont 10 
Massachusetts 3.920 
Rhode Isiand 769 
Connecticut 109 


Total 4,813 3,453 1,406 


Here is decrease in every State but one. 
Even in that decrease was almost impos: 
sible, the former number being so small. 
The disproportion between the numbers 
which have come to Massachusetts and 
those settling in the wther States is remark- 
able—the more so as in 1904 the total 
Portuguese immigration to the whoie 
country was only 6,388, and last year 4 855. 
Ot all States, theretore, Massachusetts is the 
one calling tor Portuguese missions, and 
our beginnings have been rightly located. 

In 1904, China sent to us 140 (to Maine 
2, Vermont 1, Massachusetts 119, Rnode 
Island 12, Connecticut 6); last year only 
15 (to Massachusetts 12, Connecticut 3). 
Tae stream to the whole vountry tell trom 
4,327 to 1,971. It ought to be easy to Amer- 
icanize and Christianize an influx so very 
moderate, 

The Finnish stream of immigration to 
the United States rose trom 10,077 in 194 to 
17,012 in 1905. As our only New Engiand 
missions tor these people are in Massacuu- 
setts, and as their settlements in other New 
England States are inconsiderable in s1ze 
and number, it will perhaps suffice for our 
present purpose to give the figures for this 
State only: 

Finn newcomers in 1905 

“ * 1904 


Increase 


This is an extraordinary advance, and it 
notifies us that an extraordinary reiniurce- 
ment of our Finnish work should ve 
attempted, uoless we can covenant wit! 
some other evangelical church to minister 
to these dispatriated people. 

Taking into view the entire country, the 
Stream of Greek immigrants tel! off siight- 
ly —trom 12,625 to 12,144. In Massacnu- 
setis, the only State in which we have 
attempted special mission work in tne use 
ot the Greek tongue, the influx fell trom 
2119 to 2,10883—a very trifling decrease, 
Cuvsidering the needs otf the mass of ie 
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newcomers and the needs of the mass of 
those received in previous years. 

It remains to inspect the stream from 
Italy. This the Commissioner- General 
presents in two divisions. In the tollow- 
ing table I give under each State first the 
“North Italians,” then the “ South Ital- 
ians.”’ Totals of all follow : 


TABLE VI 
rALIANS RECEIVED IN 1904 AND IN 1905 
4 05 


59 65 

Maine 250 4109 
New Hampshire 59 a9 
New Hampshire 39 113 
ermont 234 227 
Vermont 247 226 
Massachusetts 2,15] 2,011 
Messacbusetts 10,900 11,747 
R ie Island 189 196 
Rhode Island, 2,535 2,422 
Conuecticat 1,329 1,626 
Connecticut 4,704 5,835 


Total 22,716 24,937 
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The total augment in North Italians was 
only 164, while that in South Italians was 
2,057 ; the total augmeut of the year was 
2221. The total of new coming Italians in 
the two years was 47653. To many it is 
disheartening to think of the thousands 
previously here, the thousands now on 
their way, and the natural increase of the 
whole. Rather let us read Matt. 9: 36%. c¢. 

Taking the whole country into ac- 
count, the arrivals from Italy, Sicily and 
Sardinia in 1904 were 193,296; last year 
221,479 ; increase 28,183. The Commissioner- 
General, however, remarks that [taly may 
be regarded as probabiy having passed 
her high-water mark, her contribution to 
this country in 1903 having been 9,450 more 
than in the year just past. 

With constantly improved methods of 
field-study, we need constantly improved 
methods ot field cultivation. The consid- 
eration of these will require another pa- 
per. 

Boston University School of Theology. 








Haven Memorabilia : 


REV. DANIEL STEELE, D. D. 


HE brief address read at the grave of 

Bishop Haven would have been 

more edifying if it could have included 
the following noteworthy facts : 

1. The fact that he was the originator 
of Boston University, inasmuch as he 
was the first to conceive the idea, and, 
against great opposition on the part of the 
friends of Wesleyan University, to seize 
the opportunity. That opportunity was 
the presence in Boston Methodism of a 
childless millionsire advanced in life, and 
interested in education by reason of the 
scanty literary facilities afforded by his 
native town, from which he brought to 
Boston his bride, ignorant of the art of 
writing, but subsequently inducted into 
its mysteries. The name Boston Uni- 
versity, worth a mint of money to begin 
with, was not yet appropriated. These 
considerations emboldened Haven, not- 
withstanding his love for Wesleyan Uni- 
versity, his Alma Mater, which was strong- 
ly leaning on Boston for financial sup- 
port, to endeavor to engraft his idea in 
the minds of Isaac Rich, Jacob Sleeper, 
and Lee Claflin. His enthusiasm was 
contagious. He succeeded, though his 
Alma Mater called him an ungrateful 
son. The charter for Boston University 
was obtained, Rich was persuaded to 
make it his heir, and post-graduate 
schools were soon in operation. The 
three names mentioned, together with 
that of Alden Speare, whose benefactions 
were more recent, are enrolled as the 
founders of Boston University. It would 
not detract a bit from their honor who 
gave their gold, if preceding them on the 
same page should be written the name of 
the Christian, enterprising and sagacious 
scholar who first suggested the idea and 
bravely secured its realization. This name 
should grace all the Year-Books forever- 
more as the originator of Boston Univer- 
sity. 

2. Thespirit of prophecy with which 
he was endowed. Weall know his deep 
and abiding interest in the despised Af- 
‘ican race, but only a few are aware of 
ls sad foreboding of the evils awaiting 
‘hem in the future. The year 1876 was 
(he year of the Presidential election. The 


second term of President Grant was near 
its close. Haven had resided in the south 
four years. He knew the people. He 
knew that there was a latent anarchy 
held down by the strong arm of the Presi- 
dent, who had always kept Federal 
soldiers in various Southern cities for the 
protection of the freedmen. Grant, dur- 
ing eight years, had given no heed to the 
increasing clamor for their removal. 
Haven desired the continuance of the 
same administration a third term, lest a 
new President, by withdrawing the skele- 
ton Union army still remaining in the 
South, should lift the floodgates of an- 
avchy against the helpless race. Only a 
few sympathized with our good Bishop. 
The majority were hopeful, and said, 
‘‘There is no danger; we should trust 
the people who have returned to the 
Union ; the freedmen will be safe in their 
keeping.’’ But here and there a voice 
like that of Roscoe Conkling, of New 
York, was raised for a third term. 

Haven came from the South, and with 
tongue and pen advocated a third term 
for Grant. One day while walking on 
Washington S8t., a well-executed cartoon 
in a shop window attracted my attention. 
It was entitled, ‘‘ Grant fishing for a 
third term.’’ The President was standing 
by a pond fishing. He had a solitary 
bite and was in the act of drawing the 
fish out of the water. The head as far as 
the gills was above the surface ; yes, 
‘* gills’? is the apt word, for it was the 
face of ‘‘ Gil ’? Haven, surmounted by his 
very auburn hair. I see the whole pic- 
ture before me now, though it was thirty 
years ago. What followed the withdrawal 
of the soldiers from the South by Presi- 
dent Hayes? We all kaow about the 
almost daily lynch law hanging of ne- 
groes, or burning them alive at the stake, 
thousands thus perishing without judge 
or jury,and not one of the myriads of 
murderers ever punished. 

All this was more than foreboded by 
this farsighted friend of the despised 
African race. It was a prophetic burden 
upon his great heart like that which 
rested on Jeremiah, who predicted the 
destruction of Jerusalem and the captiv- 
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ity of her people, if his words of warning 
against casting off the yoke of Babylon 
were not heeded. The gift of prophecy 
is not wholly withdrawn from the 
church. The secret of the Lord is still 
with those who fear Him, not notably 
with all of them, but with now and then 
one, as the occasion may require. Haven 
would have held the shield of Federal 
power over the ignorant masses in the 
South hostile to the black man till they 
had become educated into law-abiding 
citizenship by being filled with the spirit 
of Christian love, even if it should re- 
quire a century of philanthropic effort. 

3. The strength of his affections. He 
loved everybody. He hated nothing but 
sip. Like his Master, he hated iniquity. 
Those who were his bitter enemies be- 
came his friends when by personal 
acquaintance they saw the genuineness 
of the man and felt the magnetism of 
his large and open heart. Some of the 
Bishops who through prejudice received 
his election to their number with cool- 
ness, were genuine mourners abvuut his 
casket. 

In this day when multiplied divorces 
are rapidly undermining the sacred edifice 
of family life, it may not be improper to 
speak of the constancy of his conjugal 
love during a score of years after the 
grave had hidden from him ‘the light 
of his eyes.’’ I think it was in 1866 
when he visited me in Lima, N. Y. His 
health was shattered. He was so com- 
plete & nervous wreck as to be unable to 
endure the excitement of a quiet service 
in the College Chapel on Sunday. Wish- 
ing to see a relative of his deceased wife, 
we took a long carriage ride in which I 
suggested the propriety of his reconstruc- 
tion of his broken hearthstone, not only 
for the sake of his motherless children, 
but for his own sake. I have always 
regretted the suggestion because of the 
pain which it gave him. His heart, he 
said, had been given to one forever and 
ever; he would be willing to travel on 
foot around the earth a hundred times to 
hold five minutes’ converse with his 
Mary Ingraham. This remark reminded 
me of the classic story of one who sought 
his lost wife, Eurydice, in the realm of 
Pluto, and was told that she might fol- 
low him into the land of the living, if he 
would not look behind him. But the 
temptation was too strong. His love got 
the better of his judgment. He looked, 
and Eurydice immediately vanished. 

We can but admire the beauty of such 
deathless love. But it is well that it is rare. 
Were such conjugal affection universal, 
society would take on a sombre tinge ; 
the world would be full of unmitigated 
sadness somewhat like that in India, 
where widows are forbidden to marry. 
Stepmothers under our Christian civiliza- 
tion are a blessing, even though in the 
language of pagan Rome novercalis has 
for its first meaning ‘‘ stepmotherly,”’ 
and for its second ‘‘ malevolent, cruel.” 


Milton, Mass. 





—— One result of his way of doing things 
was tbat ZION’S HERALD, under Mr. Haven’s 
management, was one of the liveliest papers in 
the country. It always had the courage of its 
opinions, and sometimes startled the timid by 
the consistency with which it maintained 
them. — Prentice’s ‘‘ Life of Bishop Gilbert 
Haven.” 
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BISHOPS GILBERT HAVEN AND 
FOSTER 


Some Memories 
REV. THOMAS A. GRIFFIN, D. D. 


HE interesting allusions to Bishops 
Gilbert Haven and R. 8. Foster in a 
recent article in ZIon’s HERALD, regard- 
ing varied experiences in the hour of 
death, recalled vividiy some incidents 
occurring in the lives of these illustrious 
men, when they were withdrawn from 
public gaze, and of which the writer was 
witness, and in which he shared. 

At the session of the Troy Conference of 
1878, helt in Laneingburgh, N. Y., Bish- 
op Gilbert Haven presided. He was en- 
tertained at the home of the late Rev. and 
Mrs. Stephen Parks, where the late Rev. 
A. MeGilton and myself were also guests. 
One night, being aroused, I hastily pro- 
ceeded to the Bish: 
op's room and found 
him in great dis- 
tress. The African 
fever was upop him, 
of which he said, 
‘* The pillar of ice 
had erected itself 
inside my spine.’’ 
He was. seated in a 
large chair, and 
muffied in a quan- 
tity of blankeis, 
which, with a foot- 
bath of almost boil- 
ing water and an 
injection of mus- 
tard, our hostess had 
quickly provided. I 
was upon my knees, 
bathing and _ rub- 
bing his extremi- 
ties, when Brother 
McGilton entered 
and with character- 
istic gentleness and 
dignity asked, 
“Can I do any- 
thing for you, Bish- 
op?’’ Te which the 
Bishop, though in 
intensest agony, in 
uw flash replied, 
‘* No, brother. In the olden time it 
was nobles who held the bridles of 
kings’ horses; no one less than an ex- 
presiding elder can wait upon a Bishop.”’ 
Shortly after, I was engaged in applying 
a flesh brush to his spinal column, 
together with a compound, in which were 
some very pungent ingredients, which 
caused me to cough and sneeze vigorously, 
and arrested progress. But I was startled 
into renewed activity, for the Bishop cried 
out, ‘‘ Lay on, Macduff.’”” And yet his 
sufferings were excruciating, and we 
feared he migbt not survive the night. 
The attack passed, and next morning he 
was the life of the company at the break- 
fast table, and in his turn led the family 
devotions with a childlike faith, and 
beartfelt fervor, which showed he, in his 
inmost soul, lived *' close by the gate of 
heaven.” Versatile, incomparable, wou- 
derful man ; glorified eaint ! 

Bishop Randolph 8. Foster presided at 
the Troy Conference sessions of 1874, 1877, 
and 1892. At the firet two it was my 
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privilege to be a member of his cabinet 
and much in his society. At the Sche- 
nectady Conference of 1874 the Bishop, 
with others, was entertained by Hon. 
and Mrs. J.B. Graham. The influence 
of his beautiful and chaste spirit was a 
benison upon all Our host favored us at 
a few moments of leisure one morning 
with a reading from ‘‘ Generalship,’”’ a 
unique Scoteh story, full of humor, and 
laughter compelling. Brother Graham 
was, in part at least, of Scotch blood, 
with a voice that enabled him to give the 
reading in perfect Caledonian brogue and 
accent, to the great delight of his hearers. 
And each morning after breakfast and 
prayers, the Bishop would say, ‘‘ Now 
let us have a little bit of ‘ Generalship’ 
before we start for Conference.”’ 

Soon after this, the new Port Henry 
Church, on the Plattsburgh District, was 
dedicated by Bishop Foster. We were 
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invited to the hospitable mansion of Mr. 
and Mrs. John G. Witherbee, then resid- 
ing opposite the church, and who were 
liberal givers to the enterprise. We were 
left tu ourselves, quietly, for a portion of 
the afternoon. After an interval of re- 
pose, the Bishop, eeeing paper upon the 
table, said, ‘‘ Let us see how much the 
widow’s two mites the Saviour spoke of, 
would amount to at this time, at com- 
pound interest.’’ He then took pencil in 
hand and figured away, until the sum be- 
gan to grow to a size that seemed likely 
to eclipse the fortune of an ancient 
Croesus, or a modern Carnegie, when we 
were summoned to dine, and the task 
was left unfinished. So this imperial 
mind relaxed itself, from ranging through 
the infinite spaces, whither many sought 
to accompany him, in his matchless, 
never to-be forgotten discourses. Blessed 
immortals — Foster and Haven, so un- 
like, and yet so much alike in basal ele- 
ments ! 


Troy, N. Y. 
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Bishop Haven 


From Bishop Foster’s Funeral Oration. 


Bishop Haven was,in a remarkable degree, 
an individuality, a personality. It was impos- 
sible that he should be present, even for a few 
moments, in a narrow or a great circle, upon 
the platform of an important occasion, or ip 
the deliberative councils of large assemblies, or 
anywhere else, Without making himself known 
and felt in his personality. He would inev. 
itably and irrepressibly come to the front in 
the revelation of his own inward thought and 
life. He was by nature a strange contradiction 
— a radical of radicals, a conservative of con- 
servatives — taking the extremest views, and 
pursuing the most radical forms of expression 
and action in matters in which human inter. 
ests were at stake, where justice revolted and 
interposed itself against oppression and cru- 
elty, and in every form in which he could 
personally affect the life and action of society. 


It is safe to say that when he entered upon 
the General Conference of 1872, already rich 
with an honorable fame, especially loved and 
esteemed in New England, especially despised 
and hated in the South, with questions of doubt 
and misgiving in the mind of the middle por- 
tions of the country — when he entered the 
General Conference of 1872, to be a conspicuous 
member of that important body in its most 
im portant session in the history of the church, 
it is safe to say that the thought had never 
entered the large part of the Methodist mind 
toat, in Gilbert Haven, there was a future 
Bishop of the church; that whatever was the 
judgment of those who stood nearest to him, 
who knew bim best and loved him most, he 
would go away from that great gathering 
clothed with episcopa] honors and with episco- 
pal responsibilities. Beyond all question, his 
election was a surprise to the church; and con- 
sidering his well-known and pronounced rad- 
icalism for so long a time and of so conspicuous 
a type, and the readiness aud promptness with 
which he always pronounced his convictions 
(for he bad the bravery of his convictions; he 
could not conceal] them even on occasions when 
prudence would seem to require that they 
should be in abeyance), it is safe to say that nis 
election was not only a surprise, but it awak- 
ened a question and doubt in many of the 
purest, best, and greatest Whether it was wise 
and judicious. 


We know that he was a great friend; that 
friendship, personal love, glowed in his heart 
likeasun; that whom he once loved he never 
could forget; that he carried an elect circle 
closeted in the inner sanctuary of his soul, 
never forgetting them in his wide wanderings, 
and always anxious for them. But we know 
this, too: he had this peculiarity — that while 
he studied to do all ip his power for those he 
had known longest and loved best, he was care- 
ful to consider his most recent friends, and he 
would not permit an injustice to be done to the 
humblest or to the most obscure; for that was 
a conspicucus attribute of Bishop Haven’s 
character — a sense of fairness, a sense of right, 
that sent him into the defence of the defence- 
less, and made him strong in the cause of the 
oppressed. That sense of justice made him 
equal and honest in the administration of his 
office. 


Bishop Haven was loved in New England, 
loved wherever Methodism is known, loved by 
the generous and brave of the entire land, 
loved by the wide circle all over the world, and 
honored —a noble character; yet never ws 
one 80 especially hated and odious in the region 
where he lived; and I refer to it, not to call up 
an unpleasant recollection, nor to allude to 
what is grievous to us all, but to speak of the 
conspicuous personality of bis character, bis 
great, brave, unflinching courage in the midst 
of the greatest trial. 


As I held his hand in mine, when my heart 
broke, he said, ‘Bishop, 1 love you a great 
deal;” and I knewit: “God bless you! God 
bless my colieagues! Give them all my love. 
God bless the preachers! God bless every- 
body!” It was the utte:ance of the great, 
glorious, but now glorified heart, that has 
passed into the heavens. 
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«THE TRADITION OF SCRIP- 
TURE” 


REV. WILLIAM W. GUTH, PH. D. 


HE above is the title of a recent vol- 
ume in “* The Westminster Library, 
a Series of Manuals for Catholic Priests and 
Students.’’ Its author is Rev. William 
Barry, D. D., tormerly professor of theology 
in St. Mary’s College, Oscott; at pres- 
ent rector of the Catholic Church at St. 
Birinus, Dorchester, England. He is an 
author of note, ‘* The Papal Authority ” 
and the two delightful volumes on ** Ernest 
Renan’’ and ‘*‘ Cardinal Newman ” being 
among the products of his pen. His style 
is admirable, his sentences breathing much 
ot the spirit of Newman. 

The book under discussion, aside from its 
scholarly qualities, is noteworthy as giving 
an authoritative statement of the modern 
Catholic view of the Bible. It bears the 
necessary approval of the ‘* Censor deputa- 
tus.”’ 

Starting with the definition that the 
Catholic Bible ‘‘forms a ‘ sacred library,’ 
determined as regards its contents, limits, 
interpretation and force of law, by the 
Society which claims to be at once its 
guardian and exponent,’’ the author quotes 
at length trom the early Fathers, both 
Western and astern, to show to what ex- 
tent criticism by Catholic scholars is not 
permissible. To the uninformed Protes- 
tant the conclusion of the author is surpris- 
ing. 

At first it would seem that no criticism ot 
the Bible, whether literary, historical, 
arct « Jlogical or otherwise, could be un- 
dertaken by a Catholic scholar. For, ac- 
cording to Tertullian, “‘ private judgment ’’ 
of the Bible is barred ‘when the church 
has once decided” any question relating 
thereto. This isso because the church has 
existed “from the beginning,” and there- 
tore holds its right to limit the interpreta- 
tion ot the Scriptures by apostolic succes- 
sion. For the Bishops are “stewards of the 
Gospel Truth ” (St. Cyprian of Carthage). 
“For myself I would not believe the 
Gospels unless the authority of the Catho- 
lic Church moved me thereto ” (St. Augus- 
tine ot Hippo). “ We approve nothing but 
what the church approves” (Origen). 
*‘Carefully also learn trom the church 
which are the books of the Old Testament, 
which ot the New... . Thoseonly do thou 
meditate upon and handle which we read 
in the church with sure confidence. The 
Apostles and ancient Bishops, rulers of 
the church, were tar wiser and more devout 
than thou canst be,and they have handed 
them down ; do not thou, being a child of 
the church, transgress the laws established” 
(St. Cyril of Jerusalem to his catechu- 
mens), 

But, ‘‘since the canon of Scripture is 
perfect and more than suffices to itself for 
all things, what need is there to join with 
it the authority of the church’s mind? ”’ 
This is the question propounded by St. 
Vincent of Lerins in 434 A. D., which he 
himself answered as follows: ‘* Because on 
account of its depth all do not take the 
Scripture according to one and the same 
sense; but this man and that man inter- 
pret it severally in their own fashion ; so 
that as many men so many opinions seem 
deducible from it.” For Novatius and 
Donatus and Sabellius, Arius, Eunomius 
and Macedoniug, Photinus, Appollinarius 
and Priscillion, Joviniar, Pelagius and 
Calestius, and “last of all Nestorius,” each 
understands the Scriptures in a different 
way. “ Therefore it is exceedingly neces- 
Sary, because of such great deviation of so 
varying an error, that the line of prophetic 
and apostolic interpretation should be 
guided by the rule of ecclesiastical and 
Catholic sense.” But it is evident at once 
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that the method by which this “ ecclesias-. 
tical and Catholic sense ” is to be discovered 
is none vther than that of the higher 
criticism. 

The Catholic scholar is limited in his re- 
search only where ‘‘the mind of the 
church ” has spoken. “ Not inquiry, but 
doubt,” is put under the ban. The church 
holds that the Bible is “‘ inspired’ and 
“will not suffer arguments from matter, 
style, dates, or quality of composition to 
overthrow ”’ the evidence of inspiration. 
Furthermore, ‘ not only is the Bible closed 
to additions, it allows not diminutions, 
except by the indirect method of showing 
that certain alleged verses or sections never 
did enter into the genuine text.’”’ (The 
italics are ours. ) 

Note the toregoing italicized clause. In 
this seemingly incidental way the author 
discloses his whole point of view. For his 
‘“‘indirect method,’ as St. Vinceni’s 
method of ascertaining the “ ecclesiastical 
and Catholic sense,’’ is only another term 
for the higher criticism. And that our 
author is perfectly in sympathy therewith, 
and is speaking the mind of the Catholic 
Church, is evident in every word and 
sentence of his tollowing discussioh. 

“The grammarian precedes, the critic 
tollows, the divine (i. e., the church teach- 
ing) delivers judgment.” The church, 
therefore, is, not first, nor even second, but 
third in the order, and is dependent upon 
the ‘‘ grammarian’’ and the “ critic” for 
its judgment in matters pertaining to Bib- 
lical teaching. 

The Catholic (just as the Protestant) is of 
course “ restrained from indulging reck- 
lessly the temptation to conjecture and to 
revolutionize which besets all those who 
deal in minute problems of literature and 
arck ze logy.’ But as the church has made 
no ‘infallible commentary on each verse 
of the Bible,’’ and as her daily teaching 
amounts to no more than “a general 
view,” “ leaving the sense in most places 
ot the written Word to be discovered by 
consultation with learned men, by com- 
parison of documents and monuments, as 
in other memorials of antiquity,’ her 
scholars are free to investigate and inter. 
pret the Holy Writ. ‘ Critical methods” 
** cultivated on modern lines’’ will make 
use of “ history and arch zology,’’ not over- 
looking ‘*‘ the study of mental states and 
stages’? which characterize difterent 
** epochs of civilization.” The methods of 
the Fathers must be continued by a * more 
scientific procedure,” and what they could 
not solve “tor lack of data’’ must be 
undertaken today in the light of recent 
research. As the Bible consists of many 
books, ‘‘derived trom independent 
sources, and the work of authors whom 
ages and countries’ divided, the Catholic 
scholar is ‘*‘ free to investigate’’ its ex- 
ternal and internal evidence “ from end to 
end.” 

“The adjustment between dogma and 
criticism, which is the aim of all sound 
learning, has been advanced by the appli- 
cation to Scripture of methods available 
elsewhere—literary and psychological. 
On every side expositors are giving up the 
mistaken fancy which treated the Bible as 
it it were one single book because all) its 
parts had one Divine authorship. The 
very word Bible is a noun of multitude, 
signifying not a volume, but a collection, 
or, a8 St. Jerome said, a ‘library.’ Hence 
the exegesis which dwelt on solitary verses 
or words, not regarding the context of 
history, and much less the mental atmos- 
phere that lent to such passages their sig- 
nificance, is in a fair way to be abandoned. 
Verbal inspiration, if still upheld, is no 
more made equivalent to verbal perfection 
—as though there must be a ‘divine 
style,’ recognizable by its preterhuman 
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characters, and warranting the accuracy 
of every statement alluded to by the 
sacred writere, however incidentally.” 

The Holy Scriptures sre an Eastern 
product, ‘‘a series of Oriental, nay, of 
Semite and Hebrew compositions,’’ com- 
prising to some extent “inspired ftolk- 
tales.” ‘‘In consequence, the standard by 
which +0 judge of the Bible is Eastern, 
antique, peculiar to itself, not Western, or 
medizval, or modern;” and “it we bring 
to bear on it current notions of author- 
ship, critical history, expert handling of 
sources, we shall be doing it violence.’’ In 
like manner, but with still more disastrous 
eftects, we should he creating imaginary 
difficulties did we suppose that, because a 
volume is inspired, it must needs be writ- 
ten with minute accuracy of quotation or 
incident, such as no human author can 
achieve. Our rule of exegesis, on the con- 
trary, will be satisfied when author and 
writing conform to the demands of scope 
and audience, to the period and its culture, 
and to the great first law which governs 
exchange of thought among contempora- 
ries, that what is said shall be intelligible 
and apposite to the circumstances.” 

The writers of the Bible were “ children 
of their time, using its language to express 
their thoughts.”” They do not ‘ willingly 
propound enigimas.’’ Again, they are 
“sons of their time,’’ “ inspired penmeu,’’ 
“children of their age limited by its 
horizon, and project the unknown shadows 
of that which they have seen.” ‘“ The im- 
mediate occasion” which always existed 
for them ‘should, therefore, always be 
sought after, unless we would sacrifice the 
writer’s meaning.’’ 

Ina peregrepe. the author’s position on 
the Old Testament problems may be 
summed up as follows: Moses is not the 
real, but only the virtual author (7. ¢., the 
inspirer) of most of the Pentateuch. 
** Moses might be held to have originated 
the Pentateuch, though not responsible for 
its historic shape, and be termed its author, 
since it embodied the work of writers who 
obeyed his inspiration, direct or remote.” 
‘To state in a sentence the distinction 
which seems to have met with acceptance 
from many Catholic scholars—it we 
define authorship as Orientals understand 
it, virtual rather than technical, not co- 
extensive with all the contents, applying 
to substance more than to language, to nu- 
cleus but not to a whole incapable o! accre- 
tions, Moses was the author of the Law 
that goes by his name. On the other hand, 
in our strict Western sense, there would be 
no obligation to hold that since he was its 
originator he must have written the entire 
Pentateuch; or that he compiled it from 
sources which critics have discovered ; 
much less than our present recension is 
simply due to him.” As regards Isaiah, it 
is the work of at least two hands, and Dan- 
vad —_ not have written before the year 
1 . . 

The author’s view of the relation of Jesus 
to the Old Testament is as follows: 
Referring to our Lord’s expression as 
reported in Mark 12:26, Luke 20: 37, 
John 5: 46, 47, it is apparent that Jesus 
never ‘ wanifests any concern” about 
* literary criticism.” We ‘ could scarcely 
imagine” the ‘' Divine Master turning 
aside trom the Sermon on the Mount to 
argue such things with Scribes and Phari- 
sees.” It must be borne in mind, also, 
that “ problems of authorship were strange 
to the Hebrew mind.” “It is for those 
who have invoked His authority in matters 
ot literary criticism to show that He 
adjudica on its merits and barred all 
tuture questionings.’’ The whole conclusion 
is that whenever the New Testament 
“speaks of writings by Moses,’ it uses 
“the current language,” but passes ‘* no 
judgment on it.” 

To sum up: The modern Catholie view 
ot the Bible is that ot the conservative 
higher critic, represented by Driver, Ottley, 
Ryle and George Adam Smith in England, 
by Kautzsch in Germany, and Piepenbring 
in France. That such a thorough answer 
to the last hopeless stand of such scholars 
as Orr, who would hold us to the tradi- 
tional view of the Scriptures, should have 
been made by a Catholic scholar, and with 
the approvai of the Catholic Church, is 
remarkable, to say the least. 


Cambridge, Mass. 
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My Golden Pathway 


MRS. ANNIE E. SMILEY. 


I saw the moon on the water, 
And watched to see it make 

A thousand golden pathways 
Across the sleeping lake. 


For I had heard my mother 
Say many years betore ; 
‘‘ The noon makes a golden pathway 
To every body’s door.”’ 


So I satand watched and waited 
Till the summer night was done, 
And instead of a thousand pathways, 
I saw but a single one. 


Yet my heart was full of gladness ; 
Could I ask or wish tor more ? 

For that one broad golden pathway 
Led straight to my cottage door. 





Life’s Waiting Periods 


REV. FRANCIS E. CLARK, 


HACKERAY, who was prematurely 
aged in middle lite, accounted for his 
early decline to his college friend, the 
brilliant but more sluggish Fitzgerald, by 
the fact that he had taken ‘‘too many 
crops off his brain.” 

The tendency of every brain worker in 
these days is to exhaust his gray matter 
too quickly. If his brain soil is poor and 
thin and comparatively barren, he is like- 
ly to run through its resources all the 
quicker, unless compelled to let it lie tal- 
low by the stern necessity ot illness. 

So one beneficent result of these waiting 
periods which come to most of us, and 
about which I have been asked to write, is 
that they give nature a chance. The fallow 
soil bears no crops, but the regenerative 
processes are at work all the time, and the 
farmer who has patience to look forward 
to the years that are to come, does not re- 
gard this truitless year as wasted. 

In Utopia 1 thoroughly believe that 
every worker will have his Sabbatical 
year, like the favored professors in some ot 
our universities, a year when he can throw 
oft care and forget the shop, and, meta- 
phorically, lie down and roll in new and 
green pastures. 

Atriend of mine, one of these aforesaid 
professors, has just returned from his sab- 
batical year in Europe, and his kindling 
eye and ruddy cheek and hard muscle, 
won trom pedaling his bicycle over half 
the continent of Europe, tell what the year 
has done for him. 

But most of us are not professors, and 
the grindstone of lite must be turned every 
day in the year, with the exception of a 
scant two or three weeks in August. We 
cannot go abroad or travel in our own 
country, or, if we do, perhaps our work 
tollows us or confronts us wherever we go. 
So, for us, nature has to interpose with an 
imperative ‘‘ Thou shalt not,’”’ which our 
friends as well as ourselves recognize, and 
the long days of lingering sickness and 
convalescence constitute our sabbatical 
year when the raveled sleeves of care and 
toil are knit up. 

Another friend of mine declares that 
about the best time he ever had in his lite 
was when he broke his leg and was laid up 
in the house for a month. He did not 
suffer much pain, and his accident pre- 
vented him irom going to his office and 
excused him from his daily work. His 
friends waited on him assiduously, and,on 
the whole, his mistortune gave him a most 
agreeable and restful vacation, which he 
would not otherwise have thought it possi- 
ble to take. 

And here is another of the chief advan. 
tages of a good disabling accident or sick- 
ness. It shows one, as has been often re- 
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marked before, that the universe is quite 
able to get on without him. The sun rises 
and sets, the seasons come and go, the 
moon waxes and wanes as though he were 
of very little account. 

Even wheels in which he seems to be an 
important spoke turn round, as though his 
particular spoke was in no wise splintered. 
Somebody preaches in thesick man’s pulpit 
sermons as good as he could have delivered ; 
some one else writes as brilliant editorials 
as he could have written; some one else 
sells as many goods, makes as shrewd 
bargains, reaches decizeions as wise as he 
would have reached himself, and a realizing 
sense is thrust upon him of the old truth, 
which every one must learn for himself, 
that the universe got on very well] before 
he was born and will probsbly continue to 
exist without serious perturbations after 
he is gone. 

It, as Andrew Murray reiterates, humility 
is the basal virtue of all, then a period of 
compulsory withdrawal from all our usual 
activities is the best purgative of pride and 
unworthy ambition that the soul can 
have. 

[think it is Wm. D. Howells who tells 
in one of his novels of a young editor who 
went away ior some years trom the Ohio 
town where he began his career, and where 
he had made a brilliant success of the coun- 
try newspaper, raising its ideals and its 
literary standard. On his return he was 
surprised to find the paper conducted on 
the same high lines and, if anything,;rather 
improved. While at first the discovery 
contained a tinge of mortification, he 
found the success of his successors at last a 
distinct stimulus to better work on his 
own part, as well as a gentle rebuke to his 
own pride of pen. The knowledge that our 
little segment of the world is quite able to 
wag without us is a lesson that most of us 
learn quite early in life, and that is en- 
torced again by every ‘‘ waiting period.’’ 

Another reminder which illness or acci- 
dent brings is that ot our common human- 
ity. How arrogant, supercilious and intul- 
erable would some of us become if we were 
never sick, never bereaved, never laid one 
side! But calamity of every kind is a 
great leveler. 

Cesar, we are told on good authority, 
cried * like a sick girl’’ when aftrighted. 
The statesman, when in the grip of the 
grippe, is as helpless as an infant of days. 
The nearer we come to the grave, the 
nearer do we all draw to the greatest and 
smallest of our kind. Sickness keeps us in 
our place, shows us our true proportions, 
allows us to view our otherwise too ex- 
tended bulk in the right perspective. 

But it shows us other and more cheering 
sights. It reveals our true friends in their 


full heroic size. As we shrink in ou; 
estimation theyenlarge. Tne home triends 
are so patient, generous, uncomplaining ! 
They bear with our impatience, our weak- 
ness, our helplessness, so unweariedly, 
that we begin to suspect that we never 
knew their worth before. Then other 
triends, a little more remote, use our time 
of disability as an occasion for expressing 
their affection. The letters and telegrams 
and verbal messages that pour in upon one 
are worh more than their weight in 
diamonds. It is not the condolence (I do 
not like the word), but the affection in 
them that moves us. ‘“ A letter trom Mr. 
A.? Why, I did not suppose that he cared 
forme!” “A telegram from Dr. D.? [I 
never knew that he loved me the cost ot a 
prepaid message.’”’ A kindly word reported 
at second kand (how grateful is such 
unexpected approval!) warms our hearts, 
makes our sluggish pulses beat, and 
hastens the glow of returning health. 

I cannot say that these waiting periods 
are always, perhaps not often, times of 
spiritual joy and exaltation. The brain is 
too weary, the heart beats too slowly, tor 
rapture, or perhaps even for peaceful con- 
tent. Depression must be struggled with, 
weakness overcome, by one who feels too 
feeble to fight the tears within and the toes 
without. Many a saint, I suspect, has 
attributed his inevitable lowness of spirits 
which disease produced, to the hiding of 
God’s face, and has suffered more spiritual 
than physical anguish in consequence. 

But oae uf these days his sickness takes 
aturn. He begins to sleep again. He no 
longer ‘‘ watereth his bed with his tears.”’ 
He no longer loathes the dinner table. 
And with the slow dawn of health comes 
the appetite for work again. How good it 
is to feel that in your bones oncs more! 
The pen whose very sight provokes a 
nightmare is taken up with joy again. 
We no longer look ftorward with appre- 
hension to the coming Sunday and its 
sermon. We no longer hide trom callers 
or dread to be asked for a decision ot 
some of life’s simple and inevitable prob- 
lems. The molehills are no longer moun- 
tains; the little incidents are no longer 
big with calamity; the sun is breaking 
through the clouds, our life work awaits 
us again and we exultinit. One of life’s 
waiting periods isover. God grant that 
its bitter-sweet lessons may be so well 
learned that we shall not need the disci- 
pline of another. 





THE CONVERSION OF BURLY 


BILL 
REV. C. A. 3. DWIGHT. 


URLY BILL was the terror of the 
fo’castle on the big barque ‘‘ Tem- 
pest.’” In that haven of the common 
seamen, where captain and mate do not 
intrude, Bill’s word was law. He was a 
kind of unrated sssistant mate. Nobody 
had appointed him to that position, but 
he had officiously assumed it. A couple of 
men from the south of Ireland who had 
attempted, when the ship first set sail, to 
resist his tyranny, were given black eyes, 
and a hot-headed Lascar who disobeyed 
him was lamed for a week. As for the 
** quarter-deck,’’ it cared for none of those 
things. For Bill was an able-bodied sea- 
man, and no doubt about it ; and because 
he could haul hard ou a rope and was 
handy aloft, his brutalities to his ship- 
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mates in the deck-house forward were 
winked at. 

In every port at which the ship touched 
on its long cruise to the Far East Bill got 
liberty and abused it. Carousing in the 
low dens ashore, he always ended up by 
having a fierce fight with the local police, 
and in being bundled on board the ‘‘ Tem- 
pest ’ in a limp and almost lifeless condi- 
tion. Bill was but a type. There are 
mavy like him knocking about the world, 
missionaries of grog and not of gospel, 
bringing disgrace on the Christianity of 
the countries from which they hail. 

Burly Bill was particularly brutal toa 
cabin boy by the name of George Grims- 
by, who messed forward among the crew, 
often kicking and cutting him, without 
provocation, and at other times swearing 
at him in a horrible fashion. George did 
nothing, said nothing, but went about his 
tasks as quietly as he could. He had a 
Christian mother on shore, in a distant 
land, praying for him, and the thought of 
her helped him in his efforts to lead a 
decent life on shipboard. But sometimes 
his troubles seemed more than he could 
stand up under. One day a heavy sea 
washed in through the door of the deck- 
house, flooding all the bunks but George’s, 
into which, drenched to the skin, he 
crept, only to be roughly routed out by 
Bill the bully, who persecuted him in 
every way. Those, however, were minor 
annoyances. What troubled George most 
was that he had almost no place in which 
he could read his Bible free from the 
ribald talk and even forcible interference 
of the hard men of the fo’castle. Once 
when on a fair day he had been quietly 
reading in the New Testament, by one of 
‘the catheads, Bill had suddenly rushed 
upon him and thrown his precious Bible, 
given to him by his mother, haif way to 
the galley door. But there was one thing 
George could and did do — he kept on 
praying, and showing such little kind- 
nesses to the men as came in his way to 
perform. 

The ‘* Tempest ’’ was an unhappy sbip, 
for the captain was as bad as any of the 
menu, and the mates, well-meaning but 
weak, were between two fires. But in 
one way and another, through many 
storms both around ana within the ship, 
the barque was navigated weil up into the 
China Seas, when suddenly it was struck 
by a terrific typhoon. The ship was hove 
to, though not before some of the sails 
were blown to ribbons, and made terrible 
weather of it in the swirling rush of air 
and water. Burly Bill was ordered 
forward with some of the other hands, 
and George tried to follow them as far as 
the deck house. Just then a huge comber 
struck the ship on the fore-quarter, and 
with its receding rush Bill, blaspheming 
as he went, was carried overboard. George 
was hit by a rolling cask aud dashed 
against the bulwarks. MReguining his 
feet, as what was left of the wave swept 
aft, he saw Bill, who was a powerful 
swimmer, struggling in the water. One 
sharp, short prayer shot heavenward, and 
Goerge, seizing the cask, jumped over- 
board. In a few moments more both 
Bill and the cabin boy he had abused 
were clinging to the bobbing cask — their 
only means of support in the heaving sea 
— off which the furious wind was twist- 
dng the wave-tops into flying spray. The 
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barque was soon lost in the gathering 
darkness, and man and boy, blasphemer 
and believer, were alone upon the deep, 
with only a cask as a crazy support be- 
tween them and eternity. 

Bill now had ceased his oaths. Things 
were getting too real and dreadful for 
any more daring of the powers of heaven. 
There was small chance or call for talk. 
All through the night the two clung to 
the cask, to which they had partly se- 
cured themselves by a bight of a trailing 
rope. It was awful work, holding on in 
the cold and dark. Bill, powerful as he 
was physivally, might have Jet go but for 
the occasional word of the moral hero 
who counseled him to keep up hope. 
‘‘ This tempest rolls in God’s hand, Bill,’’ 
said George, ‘‘and He will see us 
through !’’ In reply Bill only groaned. 
It was not so much the storm that 
troubled him — his chief anxiety was 
caused by the memory of his past sins, all 
of which then seemed to be rolling over 
him like an overwhelming flood. 

‘* George !’’ said Bill at last, when 
they had been afloat many hours, ‘ it is 
dark, and it is cold, and I’ve been a very 
wicked fellow, and — I’m going to let go 
and drop away to the doom I’ve de- 
served |!” 

‘Cling on! Cling on, Bill!’ cried 
George. ‘' Look, the first sign of morn- 
ing is showing in the east! That’s a 
sign that there is hope for you. Don’t 
let go, Bill! You have no right to take 
your own life, misspent though it may 
have been. Hold on, Bill! I’ll sing to 
you a bit, and perhaps that’ll hearten 
you up some, a) that you won’t give 
up!” 

And then, as the first streak of dawn 
appeared in the sky, the voice of the 
Christian cabin boy sounded out over the 
slowly calming billows. He had not 
strength to sing much, but faint as the 
song waa, big Bill could hear it, and Bill 
was audience enough. 

And this is what George sang : 


‘* Out on an ocean all boundless we roll, 
We’re homeward bound, homeward 
bound !” 


The ocean became a little saltier just 
then, as the hot tears ran down big Bill’s 
cheeks. ‘‘ George ! George ! ’’ he sobbed, 
‘My mother used to sing that there 
song! She was a Cape Codder, you 
know, and she sang it to us young ’uns 
as we loafed about the door and watched 
the whalers come in! O God, how I 
have wandered since then! Oh, to hear 
the old mother sing that hymn again !”’ 

George sang softly on, and when he 
had finished he said : ‘' Bill, you can be 
homeward bound, and make the heaven- 
ly port at last, if only you’ll cry now to 
Jesus Christ for mercy and help ! ”’ 

And there upon the heaving deep, with 
a tossing cask for a mourners’ bench, 
Burly Bill gave his heart to the Christ 
whom for years he had so grievously 
wronged. As he did so a strange new 
peace stole over him, and just then the 
sun, seeming to leap in joy from the sea, 
gilded the broad ocean with a radiant 
light. 

George and Bill clasped each other’s 
hands over the cask, and were so ab- 
sorbed in the joy of union in a common 
faith that they did not notice a small 
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serpentine boat coming swiftly toward 
them over the now brightened waters. 

Great was their astonishment and de- 
light when a little brown man in a blue 
uniform hailed them from the deck of a 
torpedo boat which was backing water 
very near them : 

‘* Dees iz a Japon boat. Veel yous not 
come aboard and be saved ?”’ 

It did not take long for Bill and 
George to be drawn on board the torpedo- 
boat. What happened to them immedi- 
ately afterward belongs to the history of 
the Russo-Japanese war. What needs to 
be added to this storyis that Bill and 
George have remained fast friends ever 
since, that they are likely to sail as ship- 
mates on Many voyages, and that Burly 
Bill, now known by his more honorable 
name of Bo’sun Bill, has never brought 
discredit on that sacred name of Chris- 
tian which he humbly wears. 


Winchester, Mass. 





A SUMMER THOUGHT 


O all wide places far from feverous towns ! 
Great shining seas! pine forests ! moun- 
tains wild! 
Rock-bosomed shores! rough heaths and 
sheep cropt downs! 
Vast pallid clouds! blue spaces unde- 
filed ! 
Room ! give me room! give loneliness and 
air, 
Free things and plenteous in your region 
fair ! 
O God of mountains, stars and boundless 
spaces ! 
O God ot treedom and of joyous hearts ! 
When Thy tace looketh forth trom all men’s 
taces, 
There will be room enough in crowded 
marts. 
Brood Thou around me, and the noise is 
o’er, 
Thy universe my closet with shut door. 


— George Macdonald. 





A SUNSHINE MAKER 
HELEN M. RICHARDSON, 


WONDER if you realize how much 

sunshine you can diffuse by means 
of your face and manner among a com- 
pavy of people stranded, like yourself, at 
some summer tarrying-place when storm- 
clouds hang heavy in the sky. 

‘*Oh, dear! What shall we do if it 
rains all day ?’’ wails the uneasy grum- 
bler, whom the weather never exactly 
suits. 

‘* Write letters — that is what I always 
do,”’ speaks up a cheery voice. 

‘*T haven’t any letters to write. It is 
always understood at home that no one 
is to expect letters from me when | am 
on a Vacation,’’ is the surly answer. 

‘‘[n that case a letter would be a 
pleasant surprise. It makes time pass 
very quickly, you know, to write letters,’’ 
suggests the first speaker. 

‘*Time passes quickly enough — that 
isn’t what [am complaining of. I want 
the eun to shine,’ is the fault-finder’s 
reply. 

‘‘Think how much good the rain is 
doing, and what lovely driving we shall 
have after it clears off. You know it was 
very dusty yesterday. If I remember 
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rightly, you were sighing for rain as we 
drove home from the Flume.”’ 

‘* Yes, J know; but I didn’t want a 
downpour like this.’’ 

‘* Dust cannot be laid by a sprinkle,’’ 
intimates the cheery optimist. 

‘* No — but [ detest a rainy day, just 
the same. I think I must have been 
born for sunshine,’’ is the final declara- 
tion of the dissatisfied person, as she 
listlessly takes a book and saunters to the 
farthest corner of the piazza, away from 
everybody, and bends her gloomy, dis- 
contented face over it. 

But the Sunbeam’s work is not ended. 
She has half a dozen long home letters to 
write. She coes not particularly like the 
task any more than does her grumbling 
friend. But she is a veritable sunshine 
maker ; and, idiomatic as it may seem, 
by radiating sunshine she absorbs it. 

She passes along through Knots of peo- 
ple congregated in parlor, office, or upon 
the broad piazza, and drops a pleasant 
word here, flashes a smile there, lends a 
helping hand to some one whose step is 
not as elastic as her own ; and even as she 
passes, the storm-clouds seem to lift, tbe 
atmosphere loses some of its density, and 
a little woman who has been feeling 
somewhat downhearted, catches a ray of 
brightness into her own optimistic soul, 
aud exclaims :‘ 1 like a rainy day occasion- 
ally; it gives one a chance to do so many 
little things that get behindhand when 
the sun shires. I’ve got three letters to 
be auswered, Think I’ll follow Miss 
Brown’s example and make a beginning 
now.”’ 

Soon there is a general exodus from 
hotel parlor ; and each woman as she 
passes the little sunshine-maker op her 
way upstairs, catches a glow from her 
sunny face which finds its way into the 
home letter, and makes it a surshine 
bearer to the waiting ones at home. 

When the group next assembles, al- 
though the rain still pelts against the 
windows and the mountains hide behind 
misty curtains, each has a smile or a 
cheerful word for the friend she passes on 
the stairs ; and predictions of clearing 
weather and a pleasant day to follow pass 
all along the line. 

Only the cloudy-faced grumbler con- 
tinues her doleful plaint: ‘‘ I’m sick of 
this! I wish I had gone home yester- 
day,’’ she ejaculates, as with an almost 
savage jerk of her chair she seats herself 
at the supper table. 

And every one mentally echoes her 
wish. 


Waltham, Mass. 


the 





Betsy’s Self-Knowledge 


ORTUNATE is the girl of plain fea- 
tures who is possessed of qualities of 
the heart and mind that make people for- 
get herlooks. The lack ot beauty may 
even be a genuine “ giit,’”’ when the so- 
called unattractive girl, wisely recognizing 
facts, sets about cultivating the compen- 
sating qualities. 

There is a young woman of the plain 
variety, member of the senior class ina 
girls’ college, who taced her tacts early — 
and benefited. 

The mother of this young woman, visit- 
ing the college tor a week, found her plain 
daughter the most popular girl there — 
with the taculty, her own class,and the 
classes below. 
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‘* Elizabeth’s is a delightiul character,” 
said the president to the mother. “* We 
hav: other girls here who, like her, are fine 
students and socially gifted. But Elizabeth 
is so thoroughly in possession of herself, 
she wnderstands herself so clearly — indeed, 
her cool and half humorous view of herself 
is sometimes quite irresistible.’’ 

‘* Yes,” replied the mother — who did not 
seem surprised at finding her daughter the 
best-beloved girl in college — “early in lite 
Betsy looked herself over and decided her 
career. One day, when she was seven 
years old, she was at play alone in the 
room next to my own. Presently I went 
to see why she was so quiet, and through 
the half opened door I saw her standing on 
achair before the mirror. Atter gazing 
silently at herself for some time, she shook 
her little head sadly, saying, slowly : 

‘** You’re not pretty one bit, Betsy Gan- 
non!’ Then she went on, quite cheertully: 
‘ But you’re just as smart as you can be, 
and ’— she shook her finger warningly into 
the mirror — ‘ you can be awful nice it you 
want to!’ ’’ — Youth's Companion. 





—— She had been giving hor class of little 
girls a history of the Mississippi River, and 
incidentally stated to them that the word 
‘* Mississippi ’’ meant ‘' Father of Waters.’’ 
One of the smallest tots in the class, after 
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hearing this statement, raised her hand 
and said: ‘* Miss Johnson, if that name 
means ‘ Father of Waters,’ why didn’t they 
call the river ‘ Mister Sippi ?’ ”’ 


— A country church offered such a very 
small salary that Mr. Spurgeon wrote to 
the trustees: ‘‘ The only individual I know 
who could exist on sucha stipend is the 
angel Gabriel. He would need neither 


cash nor clothes, and he would come down 
trom heaven every Sunday morning and 
go back at night. So I advise you to in. 
vite him,” 





It Was Not So Difficult 


N a summer school the professor was 
calling the roll of the class for the first 
time, using a list prepared by the secretary 
of the faculty. All went well until he came 
to a name that did not lend itself easily to 
decipherment. It was written in hiero- 
glyphics more tantalizing to the professor 
than the bricks from Babylon or the cylin- 
ders from Nineveh. Finally, in despera- 
tion the professor said, noting the address 
opposite the name: 

“There is a name here that I cannot 
make out. Will the brother trom Shelby- 
ville please tell me his name? ”’ 

‘*S mith,’’ cheerfully responded the broth- 
er trom Shelbyville. 








The Girl That 


Wasn’t Wanted 


KATE UPSON CLARK. 


CHAPTER V 


The Robin Industry 


now, Robert,” said Mrs. 

Curry, sternly. ‘‘ Don’t blame 
your brother. Kirk is willing and ingen- 
ious. Perhaps you are the one who is ‘set 
in his way.’” 

‘ Well,”’ admitted Robert, coloring, 
‘‘maybe I[am. But I know a good deal 
more about bird cages than Kirk does. 
We can’t get hold of the right kind of 
boards and things, and it’s an awiul bother 
to make a door—such a little door, you 
know, mother! And Kirk is bound that 
the perches shall go one way — and I know 
they ought to go the other. He says his 
bird never, never shall sit on a perch 
made my way. We talked about two 
cages. And then Max set up one of his 
awful howls aud said his bird had got to 
have a cage, too. That’s all your doing, 
by the way, mother,” threw in Robert, 
disrespectiully — and seeing that he must 
not omit any help to hie position, however 
slight. ‘*And, ot course, three cages are 
out of the question, and we couldn’t afford 
to make Max mad, because he is really a 
lot of use. And Kirk says he will com- 
promise on a bought cage. So Iam going 
to Cranston to buy one. It’s an awful 
expense,” sighed Robert, wearily ; ‘‘ costs 
forty-eight cents to go to Cranston and 
back—and how much will the cage cost, 
do you think?”’ 

‘“*T never bought a bird cage in my life; 
it might cost five dollars, perhaps.” 

Robert’s melancholy deepened. 

‘“‘ And Kirk and I have only two dollars 
and eighty cents between us!” he con- 
fessed. ‘‘ Max has thirty-seven cents, but 
he is freezing right on toit. He wants it to 
spend at cattle show time. He says the 
cage was no part of the plan, and he is 
willing to help make a cage; but I have 
been fussing, and, as I said, we can’t find 
the proper stuff, and Kirk wants every- 
thing done the wrong way, and so on.”’ 

The trip to Cranston was made, and, to 
his great relief, Robert was able to pur- 
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chase a large cage there fora doller and a 
half. The birds were now found each 
morning somewhere near the spot on 
which they were deposited the night 
beiore, instead of anywhere in the room, 
which had been the case for some morn- 
ings before the advent of the cage. 

The worm digging had by this time 
become a feverish, all day occupation. 
Gradually the “good places’ in the vi- 
cinity had been exhausted, until only 
one was left. On couating up, the boys 
found that several thousand angle worms 
had been devoted to the cause of science 
in their family, and yet the bills of Ham, 
Shem and Japheth were ever open. It had 
been duly impressed upon the tender soul 
ot Max that the extra bird had largely 
increased the labor, and he was thereby 
induced to do far more than his share ot 
the work. 

At last, Mrs. Wellman was forced to tell 
them that she could not allow them to dig 
any more in their ‘‘ good place.” The hole 
had by this time become a chasm. They 
must fill it up, and tben Mr. Wellman 
would sow it with grass seed. 

The boys, with Marianna and Val, took 
serious counsel together. They explored 
place after place with inadequate results. 
Heroic measures were required, and at 
once. Starvation stared the young robins 
in the face. 

“The fact is,’’ Mrs. Curry heard Robert 
sny confidentially to Kirk, * the birds have 
got tocome to raw meat. Here »wur hands 
are all blistered, and we have only a paltry 
dozen or so of worms to show for it.” 

**T’m sick to death of this everlasting 
grnbbing for worms,’ confessed Kirk, 
gloomily. 

** Cheep, cheep, cheep ! ”’ begged the birds, 
piteously. They were hopping on the 
stone-wall beside the spot where the boys 
were digging. 

‘*Here them!” cried Robert. 
drive me wild!” 


**They’ll 
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«* Where’]l we get the meat? ”’ 

“Oh, the butcher’ll give us odd scraps, 
and we can cut them up. It won’t break 
us, I guess, even if he makes us pay. He 
can’t charge us much.” 

‘‘ It’s two miles to the butcher’s.” 

‘*] know that,’ allowed Robert, tartly, 
‘but between you and Max and me, and 
some help trom the others, we ought to be 
able to keep these birds in meat. Yes, I 
know Mrs. Wellman hasn’t any refrigera- 
tor, but we can find a cool place tor it some. 
where. I'll go today and get enough for 
two days. Then you go, and then Max.’’ 

This plan worked well. It wasn’t the 
greatest fun in the world to cut up the 
meat into ** wormlets ”’ to feed to the impa- 
tient birds, but everybody lent 4 hand. In 
cool weather the meat kept perfectly well 
for three days ira tin pail set into a 
quiet shallow of the icy mountain brook 
near by. The boys weighted the cover with 
a large stone, and thus the contents were 
kept dry and safe. 

The fourth night after the arrival of the 
cage Mrs. Curry went into the boys’ room 
to see thet all was right there, when, to her 
consternation, she found the cage thickly 
mutiled in a largecomfortable. One corner 
of thisheavy “ quilt’ was slightly elevated, 
but the air which might make its way into 
the cage through this tiny opening was not 
worth mentioning. 

‘* Why, boys!’’ she exclaimed in dismay. 
“What is this for? Do you mean to 
smother your birds ? ” 

“You have noidea, mother,’ explained 
Robert, rather crossly, ‘* how they begin to 
cheep about three in the morning if we 
don’t keep them dark.” 

‘‘Now you know how I feel when you 
dash tbrough my room about five,’’ laughed 
Mrs. Curry. 

‘Oh, but five is a decent hour,” argued 
Kirk. ‘“* Three is outlandish, and we can’t 
baveit. If those little wretches see a spark 
of light they tune right up.”’ 

“But you must get something thinner 
than this comfortable to ‘keep them dark.’ 
They won’t b3 able to breathe.’’ 

‘‘O mother!” pleaded Robart, sleepily, 
“they don’t need much air. I’ve left a 
big place open there for a draught.’’ 

“T should say that you had left about 
half an inch, my son.’’ 

‘*‘ Now, mother, I think I’ve left plenty. 
You must let me manage those birds. You 
know I read bird books all the time, and 
you hardly ever read.them.”’ 

“Yes,” admitted his mother, humbly, 
“ but I am sure you never read, ‘ Cover ihe 
cage with a heavy comfortable every night 
in order to keep the birds trom chirping at 
their normal time in the morning.’ Really, 
I feel that I ought to take it off.” 

“ Please, please don’t! It’s all right — 
you see if it isn’t.”’ 

That night, and the next, the birds, bar- 
ring a slight cold, were in fairly good con- 
dition. Bat on the morning of the third 
day the boys came down to breaktast late, 
and with eyes suspiciously moist and red. 
They ate little and were very silent. Their 
mother marked the signs of the times, and 
80 did Marianna; bux no questions were 
asked until after the meal was over. 

Then Robert reported sadly: ‘* My bird 
is dead.” 

“Ahhh!” remarked his mother, sig- 
nificantly. 

Robert's bird was the largest and pret- 
tiest of the three. It was plain to see that 
the boys were nearly heartbroken. 

I suppose,” continued Robert, with em- 
phasis, * that his cold took away his appe- 
tite, for he did not eat any supper. I told 
him, and I told the boys, that he would die 
if he did not eat more, and you see [ was 
right.” : 

“ Very well,” said his mother, merci- 
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fully ; “ but I shall feel it my duty 
torbid the use of the comfortable as a cage- 
covering henceforward.”’ 

“The comfortable, mother, had nothing 
to do with this, I am sure. It was all 
that —”’ 

At this instant an agonized wail burst 
upon their ears. 

** What is the matter?’’ cried Mrs. Curry. 
“That is Max’s voice, beyond a doubt. 
What can have happened ? ” 

** He went down to the brook to get the 
pail,” said Robert. “He hasn’t got it! 
Oh, dear! And those birds are cheeping 
like all possessed.”’ 

“ Tt’s go-o ne!’ wailed Max. “ The rain 
in the night’s made the brook awful high, 
an’ the pa-a-ail’s gone! An’ it’s my turn 
to go an’ get the meat! Aw-w-w!”’ 

‘* Well, there’s no use in crying for spilt 
meat any more than for spilt milk,” said 
Robert, severely. “Hurry right along 
down to the village. Don’t you hear those 
poor little things ? Shem and Japheth will 
die, too, if you don’t look out. Kirk and I 
will go along with you as far as the old 
milldam. Maybe the pail has got caught 
there.” — ’ 

Fired with this new idea, all the boys 
dashed down the road, followed by Mari- 
anna, who loved the boys’ plays, and 
longed to be admitted into every one of 
them. 

‘‘ There,” said Mrs. Curry to Mrs. Well- 
man, as she watched them, “ they won’t be 
back for two hours or more. The cage, as 
usual, hasn’t been put in order, the birds 
haven’t had their bath, and I simply can- 
not bear to hear them complain like this 
until the boys return.”’ 

She broughta hoe and dug away at a 
damp spot on the hillside well out of sight 
until she had found enough worms to“ stay 
the appetites ’’ of the hungry robins ; with 
brush and soap treshened the cage, and 
left the birds hopping about in a large tin 
basin which was dedicated to the purposes 
of a bathtub. 

Then she took up the notebook in which 
Robert daily recorded the progress of his 
young charges, and made the following 
entry: 

‘* Mother, for the sixth time, did the 
morning work for the birds, and thereby 
was much hindered in her own. Last 
night my bird died. Mother was very good 
and did not even say,‘I told you so,’ but 
she says we must leave the cage uncovered 
now at night, or covered with something 
very thin, and she says it in the way we 
always have to mind.’’ 

“Tt is a great thought that one is con- 
tributing something to the cause of sci- 
ence,’’ laughed Mrs. Curry, as she laid 
down Robert’s carefully pointed pencil. 
She knew that his sense of humor would 
keep him from “ getting mad’ at the 
liberty which she had taken. 

It was nearly dinner time when the boys 
came racing back in high glee. They had 
actually found the pail, battered but still 
useful, among the logs of “the old mill 
dam.’’ There was no meat in it, but the 
cover had been fished outof a whirlpool 
not far away. Max had trudged patiently 
to the village, and Shem and Japheth were 
soon satisfied with meat. 

A few days later Mrs. Curry had a serious 
conversation with Robert upon the subject 
of the birds. 

“They are well enough here in the 
country,” she said, “ but we have no big 
butternut tree at home in which they can 
hop about all day; and robins are too large 
to be kept in an ordinary cage, or, in my 
judgment, in any cage.”’ 

‘“‘ Of course we want to carry them home 
with us,’ faltered Robert. 

‘* What do you mean to do with them ?”’ 

‘**In order to keep on studying them 
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properly,’’ continued Robert, struggling 
for dignity, ‘‘we really must take them 
home. And Kirk and I propose to rent a 
room from you, paying you from our own 
allowances, just for a bird room.” 

**Do you want the parlor or the library ?”’ 
Mrs. Curry’s tone was distinctly sarcastic. 

‘* Please, mother, don’t be absurd,’’ Rob- 
ert adjured her, loftily. ‘‘Weshould want 
& Small room, like Max’s. He can have a 
bed in Kirk’s large room. He is never in 
his room except to sleep.” 

The rest of the family had by this time 
gathered near, and Robert’s heartless sug- 
gestion struck brutally upon Max’s ear. 

‘* A-a-w-w!’’ he began, dolefully. It was 
twilight, and he had just caught two fire- 
flies upon which he was opening and shut- 
ting his tat little hand, with quiet enjoy- 
ment of their brilliancy. Now they were 
almost forgotten in his fear that he was 
to be deprived of his hall bedroom, to 
which he was really attached. 

** 1 do-o-n’t wa-a-nt my room to be a bird 
room!” he wailed on. ‘*Why ca-a-n’t 
Robert’s room be a bird room?” 

‘There! there!” said his mother, sooth- 
ingly. “Perhaps there will be no bird 
room. Keep still, or else we can’t talk.” 

As Max was anxious to have the matter 
concluded, he consented to subside. 

“You see,” Robert explained further, 
‘* we have got on so well with these birds’’ 
— Mrs. Curry said nothing of the late 
lamented Ham — “‘that we think of going 
into the bird business some more. We can 
not only help on science, but we can make 
some money. Now we know where there 
are some nests of thrushes and some of 
indigo birds. We can sell them, sure. 
There are lots of students always wanting 
birds, and if we can only have a good room 
at home to keep them in ’”’ — 

“* A-a-a-w-w!’ began Max, mourntully. 

“Then,” shouted Robert, raising his 
voice angrily, ‘*I can show you, if the cry- 
baby will only let me, how we can make a 
heap of money.’’ 

Continued next week 





A LAUGH IN CHURCH 


She sat on the sliding cushion, 
The dear, wee woman ot four ; 

Her teet in their shiny slippers, 
Hung dangling over the floor. 

She meant to be good ; she had promised ; 
And so, with her big, brown eyes, 

She stared at the meetinghouse windows, 
And counted the crawling flies. 


She looked tar up at the preacher, 
But she thought of the honey bees 
Droning away at the blossoms 
That whitened the cherry trees. 
she thought of a broken basket, 
Where, curled in a dusky heap, 
Three sleek, round puppies, with fringing 
ears, 
Lay snuggled and fast asleep. 


Such soft, warm bodies to caddle, 
Sucb queer little hearts to beat, 
Such swilt, round tongues to kiss with, 
Such sprawling, cushiony feet ; 
She could feel, in her clasping fingers, 
The touch of the satiny skin, 
And acold, wet nose exploring 
The dimples under her chin. 


Then a sudden ripple of laughter 
Ran over the parted lips, 
So quick that she could not catch it 
With her rosy finger tips. 
The people whispered, “ Bless the child ! ’’ 
- Aseach one waked from a nap, 
But the dear wee woman hid her face, 
For shame in her mother’s lap. 


— Selected. 
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THE SUNDAY SCHOOL 


Keprinted, by permission of Eaton & Mains, 
from ** Illustrative Lesson Notes.”’ 


lesson VI --- August 5 
FALSE EXCUSES 
LUKE 14: 15-04. 
TIME. — Winter of A. D. 2930 (copnjecturally 
Sanuary, A. D. 30). 


PLACE. — Perea, ‘‘ beyond Jordan.’ In the 
house of a ‘‘chief Pharisee,’’ probably in the 
vicinity of Bethabara (Revision, Bethany). 


HOMEjREADINGS.— Monday (July 30) — Luke 
b4 ; 15-24. Tuesday — Matt. 22:1-10. Wednesday — 
Acts 13:4252. Thursiay — Prov. 1:20383 Frt- 
day — Psa. 81:8 16 Saturday — Zach, 7: 8-14. 
Sunday — Isa. 55:17. 


GOLDEN TEXT.—‘ And they all with one 
consent began to make excuse.” — Luke 14:18, 

The!\divine grace which this symbol of 
the feast represents is not the only thing 
to which God invites men for the neglect 
of which they are constantly making ex- 
cuse. There is the invitation, for exam- 
ple, to the feast of knowledge. Wisdom 
cries out in the streets. Schools are vpen, 
teachers are at hand, books are in abun- 
dance, and all the fields of knowledge are 
open ; but thousands with one consent 
are making excuse for refusing instruction 
and remaining in ignorance. Some are in 
haste to begin wealth-getting ; some are 
intent upon pleasure-seeking ; some are 
indolent and ease-loving, and others are 
given over to the life of the senses. There- 
fore they are to be excused from sitting 
down at the feast of knowledge. Men fol- 
low the leading of their dominant desires. 
The best things may be the things with 
fegard to which they may be the most in- 
different, and trivial things may be the 
objects of their most eager seeking. Bun- 
yan’s man of the muck rake was absorbed 
in the rubbish which he gathered, and 
forgot the sky and the stars. And the 
sad thing about it is that men are uncon- 
ecious of the value of the things which 
they decline. ‘‘ Have us excused,” they 
say ; and the great things tou which they 
were invited are withdrawn, and they 
mever know what wealth they have let go 
dy. So God’s invitation comes to men 
idding therxa to the feast of salvation, and 
they beg to be excused, little knowing 
that the invitation was coming to them of 
4ife’s supreme opportunity, in the neglect 
of which they doom themselves to utter 
and eternal poverty. On noiseless hinges 
the gates of grace close, and the foolish 
soul, that might have entered in, goes its 
way and never knows what wealth of life 
lay beyond those gates. 


The Meaning Made Plain 


I. Zhe Invitation (Verses 15 17). — 15, 
One of them that sat at meat with him, 
— Our Lord was still at the guest table of 
the Pharisee (Lesson V). Although it is 
said that the company “sat,” we are to 
understand that they reclined on couches, 
atter the fashion of the Romans and 
the wealthier Jews, each man leaning 
on his ieit side, and taking the tood from 
the table with his right hand. These things 
— the blessing which Jesus has just pro- 
nounced on those who gave feasts not to the 
rich and famous, but to the poor. He said 
anto him. — We do not know the name of 
the guest who now speaks, but we owe him 
a debt, for it was his ejaculation which led 
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to the telling of the rich story that follows. 
Blessed is he that shall eat bread in the 
kingdom ot God, — If, instead of the 
word ‘* blessed,’’ we read, ‘* Oh, how happy 
is he!’ we will come nearer tothe original. 
‘* Eat bread ” means, of course, partake of 
tood, and in ancient language might refer 
either to a sumptuous banquet or to biscuit 
and water. ‘* The kingdom of God,’ in the 
mouth ot an ordinary Jew, probably meant 
the dominion of the Messiah. How far it 
may also have referred to the glorious tu- 
ture utter death, we cannot say. On our 
Lord’s lips, “‘ the kingdom of God ” hada 
broader meaning ; it meant the prevalence 
of God’s ideas—the fulfillment of the 
prayer : “ Thy kingdom come.” But this 
guest probably used the phrase with a thor- 
oughly secular meaning. Doubtless he took 
it tor granted that, as a born Jew, he would 
inherit rights to all the luxuries of the 
kingdom of God, and it is possible that, it 
triendly, be bad in his mind expectations 
of luxurious banquets to which this young 
Messiah would invite his friends as soon as 
he was establiehed on the throne of Judah. 


16. Then said he [‘ But he said ’’] unto 
him. — The man was right in his theology, 
but wrong in his application of it. Those 
that might be thus “* blessed ”’ were uncon- 
sciously refusing to ‘‘ eat bread ’’ — to par. 
ticipate in the Messianic banquet. A cer: 
tain man, — This parable and that ot ‘“‘ the 
marriage of the king’s son ’’ (Matt. 22: 1 10) 
resemble each other, but there are impor- 
tant differences, and they belong to differ. 
ent periods of Christ’s ministry. This 
** certain man ” represents God (Pasa. 23: 5), 
and the “ great supper ” is the teast of fat 
things which Isaiah mentions — the bless- 
ings of the gospel dispensation. In the 
East rich men frequently give feasts tor 
their own glorification. The guests are not 
necessarily tamily friends. They are made 
up ot all sorts of folks, whose presence wili 
increase the ostentatious splendor of the 
host. Read the description ot Sindbad the 
Sailor’s banquets, as given in the “ Arabian 
Nights,” or, better still, the story in the same 
strange book of the Barmecide’s feast. To 
both of these were invited the deplorably 
poor. We are not to suppose that such 
Pharisees as the one who was now enter- 
taining Jesus invited Him because they be- 
lieved in Him, but rather because His pres- 
ence at the banquet would make the outside 
gossips talk of the banquet, and trom even 
meaner motives. Bade many. — Our Lord 
here would probably refer to the Jewish 
people, to whom the gospel was first 
preached ; but, as in most of His parables, 
there is a secondary meaning which applies 
to all who hear the call of Christ. The East- 
ern custom which invited the guests long 
beforehand, ae we do for a wedding, which 
announced the coming feast to the whole 
neighborhood, and allowed the men and 
women of the streets to crowd in and line 
the walls and gaze on the guests, must be 
kept in mind as we follow the course of the 
story. ‘* All who have been brought up in 
Christian families, all who have been 
trained in church and Sabbath school, all 
who have studied the Word of God,” are 
bidden to the Lord’s banquet. 


17. Sent [insert “ forth ’’] his servant at 
supper time — Prov. 9:1-5. The “ serv- 
ant’’ represents every bearer of the gos- 
pel invitation, preacher, Sunday school 
teacher, friend. It is a high honor to be 
God’s herald of the glad tidings. Kitto 
went too far when he stated that it was cus 
tomary in the East to formally remind in- 
vited guests of their engagement ; but such 
a course would not be a breach of etiquette, 
and in a place where timepieces are prac 
tically unknown, and where the guests live 
close together, it would be convenient for 
both the host aud for the guests. (See 
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Thomson, “ Land and Book,” Vol. I, chap 
9). Them that were bidden — those that 
had accepted the first invitation. Come, — 
The invitation to the gospel feast is (1 
authoritative, trom God ; (2) joyiul, prom. 
ising only happiness ; (3) urgent, demand. 
ing attention ; (4) none can partake ot the 
feast unless He *‘ comes’’ (Lukel0:1,9: 
Matt. 3:1 2). 


Il, The Invitation Declined (Verses 
18 20),—18. They all with one consent 
began to make excuse.— Their hearts and 
minds were one, although the guesis were 
ot several sorts. ‘‘ They all” refers, first 
of all, to God’s chosen people who, as a 
race, rejected Christ — ‘*‘ Have any of the 
rulers or of the Pharisees believed on 
Him?’’ But there are many around our 
churches and homes who make similar ex. 
cuses where a cordial acceptance might be 
expected. The feast at which these guests 
‘*sat’? gave point to this whole story. 
Those who surrounded the table had not 
treated the hospitable summons in any 
such contemptible way, but very likely 
that man who had piously sighed about 
eating bread in the kingdom ot God was at 
this very time making excuses in his heart 
tor rejecting Jesus. An excuse in the East 
is almost equivalent to a declaration ot war, 
bitter enmity. The first is that of the man 
who, like all wealthy farmers in the Orient, 
lives in the village, but owns fields tar and 
near. He has bought a piece of ground, 
and makes his purchase an apology for not 
guing. The trivolity of the excuse is evi- 
dent. His tarm would not run away ; he 
might have looked at it before he purchased 
it; he might have looked at it after the feast 
had been eaten. His excuse was really an 
insult courteously expressed. We should 
attend first to that duty which can least at- 
ford to wait. 


19. I have bought five yoke of oxen — 
an evasion as absurd as the last. Many 
peasant farmers in the East have as many 
as five yoke ofoxen. His excuse is based 
on his mood, for there could hardly be such 
urgent necessity immediately to prove his 
oxen. 


20. Married a wife, and therefore I 
cannot come, — It is not customary for 
women in the Orient to accompany their 
husbands to public places or to ‘“‘ suppers.” 
This luxurious nabob had perhaps added 
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one woman more to his harem, or perhaps 
taken a new wife instead of a divorced one, 
and this was a plain statement that there 
was more pleasure fcr him at home in his 
own resources than in his triend’s house 
from his ftriend’s resources. (Read Deut. 
4:5 for the exemptions of newly- married 


bridegrooms.) 


‘‘ Neither the field (Matt. 13: 44) nor the 
plowing (Luke 9:62), nor the wedding 
» Cor. 11: 2) need have been any real hin- 
drance ”’ (Bengel). 


[Il. The Invitation Accepted (Verses 
2] 24). — 21. So that servant came ["* And 
the servant came’’], and showed [* told ’’] 
his lord these things.— He who is unsuc- 
cesstul in holy endeavors should report at 
onee to the Master. The master of the 
house being angry — indignant. 


“« When we think God’s looks are sour and grim, 
The alteration is in us, not Him.” 
— (Herrick.) 


Go out quickly into the streets and 
janes of the city — the creditable and dis- 
creditable portions of the city. To the Jews 
who listened this meant that, as the chief 
Pharisees had rejected Jesus, He had now 
turned to the publicans and sinners, The 
poor ... maimed... halt... blind 
(“the blind and lame’’]) — the needy and 
detective. ‘* Sinners Jesus came to call.”’ 


22. Yet there is room — “ Grace, no less 


than nature, abhors a vacuum ” (Bengel). 


23,24. The highways and hedges — the 
reputable and disreputable neighborhoods 
outside the city walls —an intimation of 
the call of the Gentiles. Compel [‘ con- 
strain’’] them to come in. — Bring them 
not by force, but by constraining urgency. 
There was no persuasion offered to those 
who had already excused themselves, be- 
cause they showed no interest ; but those 
who are really unfit 4nd not at all prepared 
tor the royal feast, are urged and besought 
tocome. None of those men which were 
bidden shall taste of my supper. — We 
quote Dr. Farrar’s comment: It must be 
remembered that Jesus had now been dis. 
tinctly and deliberately rejected at Naza- 
reth (Luke 4:29) and Jerusalem (John 8: 
59) ; in Judea, Samaria (Luke 9 : 53), Gali- 
lee (Luke 10:13), and Perea (Luke 8: 37). 
“Seeing ye put it trom you, and judge 
yourselves unworthy ot everlasting lite, lo! 
we turn to the Gentiles ’’ (Acts 13: 46 ; Heb. 
12:25 ; Matt. 21: 43; 22: 8). 


Nails for the Teacher’s Hammer 


1, Pious religious ejaculations do not necessa 
rily indicate any sincere religious interest. 
Jesus had just been rebuking those who were 
present at the dinner in the Pharisee’s house — 
some for their selfish seeking for the chief place, 
and all for the selfish principle which governed 
them in inviting guests. Some one, to turo the 
discussion from unpleasant ground, or to indi- 
cate his own piety, exclaimed: ‘' Blessed is he 
that shall eat bread in the kingdom of God!” 
It was lugubriously said, no doubt, with eyes 
rolled upward. We may well believe that Jesus 
looked at the man very quietly and steadily be- 
fore replying. Then what He said was to the 
effect that the platitude meant nothing — that 
(he man would not accept an invitation to the 
feast of the Kingdom of God when it came to 
Him. That is, he was not willing to accept the 
invitation on the terms it involved. So there 
are people who sigh and piously exclaim about 
heaven who are really declining God’s invita- 
ions to go to heaven. God’s guests must all 
enler by way of the cross. 


« The supper made ready, described in the 
parable, stood for an actual spiritual opportu- 


nity that came to those to whom Jesus spoke. 
’ Oen John began his preacbing it was with the 
Call: « Repent ye, for the Kingdom of heaven is 
al hand!” (Matt. 3:2.) And shortly Jesus be- 
s8L His ministry with the same proclamation 
Matt, 4:17), That announcement had been 
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sounded in the ears of the very Pharisees to 
whom Jesus was speaking. The kingdom and 
the feast were at hand, everything was ready ; 
but they were even then plotting to destroy the 
messenger who had brought the invitation. 
And yet one of them was piously exclaiming: 
‘* Blessed is he that shall eat bread in the king: 
dom of God!” He didn’t know the kingdom 
of God when he saw it. 

8. This supper made ready stands for a spir- 
itual opportunity that is now presented to every 
one to whom Christ's gospel has come. The 
‘supper’ represents the blessings which are 
enjoyed by those who accept Christ and keep 
His commands, Life, pardon, peace, joy, hepe, 
divine fellowship, love—tbese and all the 
things which salvation inc’udes are present- 
tense opportunities toevery one. The question 
is: Do we want them? Will we have them ? 
The lesson will be lost for us if we do not think 
of it as bringing immediate opportunity and 
obligation. 

4 An excuse is a manufactured reason put 
Sorward for the real reason. It is, therefore, in- 
Sincere and false. There is a good deal of this 
in social jife. An unwelcome invitation is de- 
clined on some pretext that is substituted for 
the simple fact that the person invited does not 
care to accept. All the taik about that piece of 
ground, the five yoke of oxen, and the newly 
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married wife was aside from tbe real reasons. 
The invitation would have been declined if none 
of those conditions had existed. If there had 
been desire, it would have been accepted though 
@ dozen similar difficulties had been in the way. 
This is true now in regard to religion. Aska 
Ferson why he does not become a Christian, and 
he will probably give you a dozen unreal rea- 
sons instead of the real one — intellectua! diffi- 
culties, doubts, inconsistencies of Christian 
people, the many denominations, and soon. I[t 
is very unpleasant to face the real fact and say 
Straight out: * 1 do not want to become a Chris: 
tian, because I am not willing to give up sip.” 


5. The neglect of an opportunity results in its 
being withdrawn. Life is full of illustrations of 
this rule. Once the doors of the high school 
and the college were open tothe young man. 
He neglected and made excuse ; now they are 
forever closed. Prosperity ani respect and 
honor were open by way of the path of industry 
and economy and honesty; now they may 
not be had. A happy home was once within 
easy reach ; nol so any longer. ‘* None of those 
men which were bidden shall taste of my sup- 
per.’ That is the cohumon law of the world. If 
people will put forward little things as excuses 
and put away God’s offers of great things, they 
will be left with their little things, and the great 
things will pass forever beyond their reach. 








7 


Nature’s Own Remedy 


‘* No spring on this continent is so famous as 
the Hathorn Spring, Saratoga, N. Y., famous 
not only for its constant freshness and inex- 
haustible supply, but also for its wonderful 
curative qualities. Discovered accidentally, 
while excavating for the foundation of a build- 
ing in 1868, this beautiful spring has gushed 
forth its sparkJing and healing waters cootin- 
uously since, and bids fair to flow until.the and 
oftime. Out from the very deeps of the earth, 
cold, pure, refreshing, charged with health and 


rushing, strenuous life of our America began to 
take on its destructive impetus — the days suc- 
ceeding the Civil War. 

“When Nature, down in the cavernous 
depths of the earth, was mixing her ingredients 
in her crystal waters and charging them cun- 
ningly with her carbonates, she was thinking 
of the modern man and making the Hathorn 
Spring to bring back life and activity to the 
sinper against her code. Here in this beautifu) 
Spring is a pure, sparkling water containing 
the very ingredients that medicine has decree@ 
are the cure for aj) the evils we have so brie fiy 
referred to ; ingredientsin that perfect solution 





THE HATHORN SPRING 


life, compounded by Nature in her dark lab- 
yrinths, the Hathorno Spring is not alone a de- 
light to the eye and the palate, but a positive 


panacea for most of.the ills engendered by our j 


high and hurried civilization. 

* This is an age of rush, of haste, when man 
lives upon his nerves, when the struggle for 
success in all the departments of human activ- 
ity is ata stress and tension unknown in for- 
mer days; the battle was never so fierce and 
intense, and man must pay the penalty in 
physical exhaustion, for Nature never par- 
dons a crime against her decrees. Hurried, ill- 
digested meals, hurried, exciting journeys, the 
battle of bank and mart carried into the home, 
the tendency to stick to the heat and turmoil 
of the city — these produce in time a reaction 
and an exhaustion that wreck the best of men, 
the strongest of fighters. The inevitable day is 
pusbed off by stimulatives and sedatives that 
in time lose their potency ; but the day of reca- 
oning has to come. 

“Itisa striking coincidence that the Hathorn 
Spring was discovered in the days when this 





which only nature can make and which defies 
art. This water—the Hatborn Spring Water 
— is the perfect medicine, pure, palatable, per- 
fectly compounded ; a medicine that defies the 
imitation of the apothecary and laughs in its 
sparkles at all attempts to duplicate its purity 
and resturative virtues.” 

It was James G Blaine who volunteered to 
say: I cannot get along without it.” And 
Bishop Newman wrote: “The Hathorn Water 
has been to me the water of life. During a 
year and a half, I have suffered from biliary 
calculi, as very few could suffer. Sweet oil 
relieved me of these formations, and the 
Hathorn Water has removed the cause. A tor- 
pid liver, the accretions of gall stones, a de- 
ranged stomach and inactive intestines, 
brought me to the verge of the grave. But 
this remedial water —a pint each morning — 
taken warm and before breakfast, bas beeo 
biessed to the regular and healthy action of my 
whole system. Thank God for this fountain of 
life.” 

Address Hathorn & Co., Saratoga, N. Y. 
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OUR BOOK TABLE 


JHE FRENCH BLOOD IN AMERICA. By Lucian 
J. Fosdick. F. H. Revell Co.: New York. 
Price, $2, net. 

Three main themes are here, two — “ The 
Rise of Protestantism in France,” and 
‘* Karly Attempts at Colonization ’’ — treat- 
ed rather briefly, while the third, ‘*‘ The 
French Protestants in Americs,’’ occupies 
most of the volume. The old families who 
came to the colonies and played a very 
important part in their development — 
Revere, Fanueil, Bowdoin, and Dana in 
New England, Joy, Desbrosses, Hamilton, 
and a host of others in New York, Girard, 
Bayard and Boudinot in Philadelphia, 
these and many, many more — have their 
histories, characters, and exploits here well 
described. It will be a very tascinating 
narrative for the multitude of descendants 
from these names, and has an interest for 
ali who like to trace the different elements 
in our heterogeneous history and see with 
what materials were built the solid founda- 
tions of our civil and religious liberty. 
One of the most important straws in our 
much-mingled national line is that which 
started with the Huguenot. 

Figst STEPS IN MENTAL GROWTH. A Series 
of Studies in the Psychology of Infancy. By 
David R. Major, Ph. D., Professor of Educa- 
tion inthe Ohio State University. The Mac. 
millan Co.: New Yorks. Price, $1.25, net. 
These studies are based on a record which 

the professor kept of his baby’s experiences 
from birth to the end of the third year. It 
is in large measure a transcript trom note- 
books carefully kept, the result of trained 
observation and experiment, with, of 
course, some expert interpretation and 
comment. Herein lies their value. Many 
important phases of infant activity are 
brought out, and data furnished helping 
toward a theory of mental development. 
The titles of the chapters — ‘‘ Language,” 
“Form,” * Number,” * Color,” *‘ Memory,” 
‘* Association,’’ ‘‘ Imagination,” ‘ Imita- 
tion ’ — indicate the principal lines of 
remark, There are interesting descriptions 
ot how a young child learns to stand alone, 
to walk, to use its limbs and muscles, to 
express its feelings, etc. A table of bodily 
measurements shows that the boy, weigh- 
ing at birth %} 1bs., when a year old weighed 
23 lbs., and when two years, 34. His height 
at birth was 21 inches, at two years, 36. 
Here is a sentence worth pondering: ‘‘ The 
baby’s ability to express its discomforts is 
far in excess of its power to express what- 
ever joy and happiness it may feel. And 
this relative superiority of the mechanism 
for expressing discomfort continues, for 
most personr, throughout life.’’ 

Bauzac. A Critical Study. By Hippolyte 
Adolphe Taine. Translated, with an Appre- 
ciation of Taine, by Lorenzo O’Rourse, Fung 
& Wegnalls Co. : New York. Price, $1, ret. 
Taine’s eminence as a critic is well 

known. When such a man gives his elab- 

orate opinion concerning a great modern 
novelist, we feel disposed to listen. What 
ot Balzac, ‘‘ that strange, sickly, magnifi- 
cent flower?’ His life and character 
cannot be commended. “ Sensuality, 
rudeness, triviality, jovial gayety, boast- 
ing,” are some of the things which Mr. 

Taine, with good reason, lays to his charge. 

He died at the age of filty, trom apoplexy, 

caused by nigbt toil and the abuse of coffee, 

te which his forced watches condemned 
him. He publishedin the space of twenty 
yeare 97 works “ wrought out to so absolute 

a@ standard of perfection that he was ac. 

customed to correct ten or twelve proois 

ten or twelve times.” His genius was 
undoubted, but most unhealthy, and his 
views of life not wholesome or helpful to 
morality. Taine calls it “a melancholy 
and dangerous view of life, enhanced by 
the fact that he fashions his men of genius 
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out of criminals, that in laying down the 
theory ot vice he makes it unconsciously 
interesting and excusable, that he paints in 
dull colors elevated and refined senti- 
ments, while he portrays admirably the 
emotions of gross and base natures, and 
that from time to; time, carried away 
by his subject, he throws out maxims con- 
trary to the public security and possibly 
alarming to the sense of hunor.”’ It all this 
is so—and M. Taine is not likely to be 
squeamish, or over-scrapulous, or at all 
Puritanical — Balzac is better let alone. 
‘* He regards as ridiculous the abolition of 
the lottery, a sort of opium which helped 
the people to endure their misery ; the es. 
tablishment of savings- banks, which en. 
couraged servants to rob their masters; the 
institution of courses of study, which manu. 
factured a multitude of learned fools. He 
put his ban upon the freedom of the press 
and called newspapers magazires of poi- 
son.”? They could hardly be more so than 
his books. 

FAITH AND THE FAITH. By T. T. Eaton, 
b. LD. LL. D. F. H. Revell Co.: New York. 
Price, 50 cents, net. 

Two very able addresses on the topics 
named. The second one seems to us the 
stronger, and has some excellent points on 
‘contending earnestly for the faith once 
for all delivered unto the saints.” The 
author is extremely conservative, but, like 
many others, not altogether tair. He 
approves heartily ot Dr. Emil Keich’s 
book, and, after his manner, foams at the 
mouth rather too much in his very earnest 
contention for the true faith, which he 
identifies with a pretty narrow orthodoxy. 
He says: ‘I have carefully read many 
thousands of pages of those who advocate 
the new theology and the higher criticism, 
and I have never yet seen a single argu- 
ment worthy of respect in favor of those 
results.’”’ His position is that “truth is 
incapable of change,’’ that ‘‘there is no 
new truth in theology,” and that ‘in our 
beliefs we should be narrow, because truth 
is narrow.” His weakness and error seem 
to us to be that he identifies his own very 
fallible opinions and notions and statements 
about the truth with the absolute truth 
itself, and makes his interpretation of the 
Biblical writers’ interpretation of the mind 
of God identical with that mind. He takes 
it for granted that he himself has the truth, 
the whole truth, and nothing but the truth, 
and assumes a position that makes any 
progress in theology impossible — the same 
haughty position by which the Calvinists 
of England and America attempted to put 
down very summarily John Wesley and 
the other fathers of Methodism. It did not 
work then; it will not work now. The 
modern popes will not stay the advance of 
the emancipated thought of the twentieth 
century any more effectually than the 
bulls of other popes were able to crush 
Luther and his successors. 

“Ir YOUTH BUT KNEW.” By Agnes and Eger- 
ton Castile. The Macmillan Cu.: New York. 
Price, $1.50. 

The taking title is from an old French 
song. The time is 1813. The background 
is the ephemeral kingdom of Westphalia, 
compounded out of Hesse, Brunswick, and 
a score of smaller principalities by Napo- 
leon, an “incongruous rag torn from the 
map of the old Germanic Empire’”’ to make 
a throne for his littie brother, the amiable, 
pusillanimous, incapable Jerome. Here 
this giotesque potentate was allowed for 
seven years to plunder and demoralize 
some three millions of sturdy Germans, 
until the downfall of the great Emperor 
brought this little throne ignominiously to 
the ground. Life at Cassel, the capital, is 
well depicted in this story, also lite at the 
crag: topped castle of the Burgrave of Wel- 
lenshausen. It is emphatically a love 
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story of a most sweet and satisfying kind, 
and the young heroine, Sidonia, takes full 
possession of the reader’s heart. A most 
quaint and original character is brought 
on in Fiddler John, who adds greatly to 
the interest,and pervades the pages from 
the very first to the very last. It youth 
indeed but knew all its privileges and 
opportunities and delights, it would, no 
doubt, make better use of them, and not be 
in such haste for the years to fly. Age has 
its abundant compensation in the wisdom 
which experience brings, in the things 
which youth cannot know. 


OFF THE ROCKs. Stories of the Deep-Sea Fish- 
erfola of Labrador. By Wilfred T. Grenfell, 
member of Royal College of Surgeons, Eng- 
land ; Master Mariner; Justice of the Peace; 
Agent for Lloyds, Underwriters. With an 
Introduction by Henry Van Dyke. TheS8.8. 
Times Co.: Pailadelphia. Price, $l, net. 

In addition to the above- mentioned titles 
ot Dr. Grenfell, one should certainly give 
Missionary, Preacher, Philanthropist, 
Christian. He has already written much 
concerning his noble work, and the public 
is always glad to hear more. It is an ex- 
posed, laborious, adventurous, self sacrific- 
ing lite he leads, but he undoubtedly enjoys 
it, and the good he does is abundant. Dr. 
Van Dyke compares his narratives to the 
stories told by the messengers who went 
out in the beginning, when Christianity 
was young, to tell men about Jesus and 
help them for His sake. It is wholesome 
to read the things he writes. 

THE GARDEN, YOU ANDI. By Barbara. The 
Macmillan Co. : New York. Price, $1.50. 

The many who enjoyed ‘' The Garden of 
a Commuter’s Wite’’ will welcome this 
Similar volume, full of keen observation 
and helpful information, told ina pleasing 
way, mainly by means of journal and 





Back to Pulpit 
What Food Did for a Clergyman 


A minister of Elizabethtown tells how 
Grape- Nuts tood brought him back to his 
pulpi:: ‘Some 5 years ago I had an attack 
of what seemed to be La Grippe which left 
me in a complete state of collapse, and I 
suffered for some time with nervous pros- 
tration. My appetite failed, I lost flesh till 
I was a mere skeleton, life was a burden to 
me, I lost interest in everything and almost 
in everybody save my precious wite. 

“Then, on the recommendation of some 
friends, I began to use Grape-Nuts food. 
At that time I was a miserable skeleton, 
without appetite and hardly able to walk 
across the room; had ugly dreams at night, 
no disposition to entertain or be onter- 
tained, and began to shun society. 

I finally gave up the regular ministry, 
indeed I could not collect my thoughts on 
aay subject, and became almost a hermit. 
Atter I had been using the Grape Nuts 
food tor a short time I discovered that I 
was taking on new life, and my appetite 
began to improve; I began to sleep better, 
and my weight increased steadily; I had 
lost some 50 pounds, but under the new 
food regime I have regained almost my 
former weight and have greatly improved 
in every way. 

“T feel that I owe much to Grape-Nuts, 
and can truly recommend the food to all 
who require a powertul rebuilding agent 
delicious to taste and always welcome.” 
Name given by Postum Co., Battle Creek, 
Mich. A true, natural road to regain 
health, or hold it, is by use of a dish of 
Grape- Nuts and cream, morning and night- 
Or have the food made into some of the 
many delicious dishes given in the little 
recipe book found in packages. 

Ten days’ trial of Grape Nuts helps 
many. There’s a reason. 

Look iu pkgs for a copy of the famous 
little book, ‘The Road to Wellville.” 
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epistle. The Greeting in the front says: 

‘‘This book is for those who in treading 

the garden path have no thought of mate- 

rial gain ; rather must they give — from the 
pocket as they may — from the brain much, 
and from the heart all —it they would 

drink in full measure this pure joy of liv- 

ing.’ Some of the special topics are: 

“ Lilies and their Whims,’’ “ The Trans 

planting of Evergreens,” ‘‘ Fragrant Flow- 

ers and Leaves,” ‘*‘ Ferns, Fences, and 

White Birches.’”’ 

THE CHURCH AND THE BARBARIANS. Being 
ap Outline of the History of tne Church from 
A. D. 461 to A. D. 1008 By Rev. William 
Holden Hutton, B. LD. The Macmillan Co.: 
New York. Price, $1. 

This is Vol. III of a series of eight smali 
books by different authors (under Mr. 
Hutton’s supervision) designed to cover 
the entire nineteen centuries since the 
birth ot Christ. Each volume is complete 
in itself, and each is in especially compe- 
tent hands whose names guarantee the 
excellence of the work. The present vol- 
ume covers a very important period trom 
the breaking up of the Roman Empire to 
the end of the darkest age, when the face of 
Europe had been very greatly changed by 
Christianity and the church had definitely 
won in its long contest with the barbarians. 
THE FLOWER Of FRANCE. By Justin Huntly 

McCarthy. Harper & Brothers: New York. 

Price, $1 50. 

This is the story of Joan of Arc, charm- 
ingly retold in Mr. McCarthy’s inimitable 
style. The Maid cf France is represented 
as a lovable and engaging heroine — not 
the mailed warrior and half-mad fanatic, 
but the simple, steadfast peasant girl, who 
leads the armies of France quite as much 
by the power of her innocence and faith as 
by her strange guiding voices. While the 
romance follows history in the main, the 
author has given it here aad there imagina 
tive touches that enhance the beauty and 
interest of the romance. 

PIZARRO AND THE CONQUEST OF PERU. By 
Frederick A. Over. Illastratea. Harper & 
Brothers : New York. Price, $1, net. 

Mr. Ober has given a full narrative of the 
remarkable man who, with only a handful 
of soldiers, subdued the vast empire of the 
Incas of Peru. The story of his adventures 
is full of taseination, and the author has 
succeeded adniirably in keeping the per- 
sonality ot Pizarro vividly before the 
reader, and in bringing the times in which 
he fought near to our own. The volume 
presents in condensed form a great deal 
that has hitherto been accessible only in 
bulky and inconvenient volumes. It is 
one of the ** Heroes of American History ”’ 
series, of which Columbus and Cortes have 
already appeared. 

KENELM’S DESIRE. By Hughes Cornell. Little, 
Brown & Co,: Boston, Price, $1.50. 

Kenelm Fraser, the hero of tbis unusual 
Story, is an Alaska Indian,a tull-blooded 
descendant of a line of chieis running back 
to before the Flood, adopted and educated 
by a white family of British Columbia. He 
is as distinctly representative of his race as 
the music loving, gently nurtured heroine 
of the story is of hers. The romance is one 
of many-sided interest — a charming love 
idy| being interwoven with political scenes 
and sketches of canoeing and outdoor lite. 
The events of the story take place in San 
Francisco and in British Columbia. The 
author has received high praise for her 
faithful and realistic delineation of the 
Indian character. She explores a field 
Which has not been made commonplace, 
Kenelm’s desire is for Desire, and after the 
usual amount of difficulty, or perhaps a 
—— 
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somewhat unusual amount, owing to the 
prejudices of many against his Indian 
descent, he obtains his desire because his 
Desire desired him ; so all resulted well. 

THE WAY OF THE Gops. By John Luther 


soo” Tne Macmillan Co.: New York. Price, 


The dedication — ‘‘ To him who owns his 
joy because he has bought it with sorrow — 
or will”? — is quite significant of the book. 
It is a pretty story of Japan, filled wi'h the 
atmosphere and sentiment of that strange 
people, a story of love and patriotism, deep 
ly colored by tke peculiar ideas ot that land ; 
and of the gods there worshiped, whose 
‘““way’’ is not like the way ot Jehovah or 
Jesus. One of the tundamental thoughts is 
that if you take more than your share of 
joy out of the common pile you must pay 
for it sometime, somewhere, by a corre 
spondingly large amount of sorrow. The 
love passages are, some of them, very 
naive and touching. Here is a remark that 
seems to have a measure of truth in all 
lands: “If a woman loves a man too 
mucb, he runs away. If she loves him just 
enough, he stays. If she loves him a little 
less than enough, he runs atter her.”” But 
it might not work in all cases. 


OLD TALES RETOLT; or, Perils and Adven- 
tures of Tennessee Pioneers. By Octavia 
Zollicoffer Bond. Smith & Lamar: Nashville, 
‘renn. Price, $1. 

These are incidents in the pioneer life of 
Tenaessee and adjacent regions from the 
earliest times — the story ot Ferdinand de 
Soto is given — down to the‘ Fall of the 
Alamo” in Texas,and an occurrence in 
1863 during the ‘‘ War between the States.” 
They are not fiction, but substantial his- 
torical facts dressed upin attractive garb, 
and will constitute an excellent introduc- 
tion to the more pretentious regular 
histories from which they have been 
caretnlly gathered, leading young people 
on pleasantly into paths of information. 
They tell about stirring times and men of 
intrepid heroism, who dared and endured 
much. Into their labors we enter. They 
are worthy of all honor and remembrance. 


CREATURES THAT ONCE WERE MEN. A Story 
by Maxim Gorky. Translated from the 

» Russian by J. K. M. Shirazi. With an intro- 
duction by G. K. Chesterton. Funk & Wag- 
nalls Co.: New York. Price, 75 cents. 

A horrible picture of a degraded quarter 
in a Russian village where the people are 
immersed in filth, almost perpetually 
drunk, tortured and broken by sin and vice 


and crime. It is realistic in theextreme, No 


attempt is made to draw any lessons or’ 


point any morals. It is hard to see what 
good can come from the writing or the read- 
ing of it. The creatures described never were 
men in any exalted sense, so far as appears, 
or had any particular chance to be men. 
They are children of a low sort, grown up 
physically, but not mentally or morally. 

THE Goop NEWS IN STORY AND SonG. The 


American Tract Society: New Yors. Price, 
25 cents. 


A capital idea, well worked out, already 
very useful and likely to be still more so. 
The object of the publication is to supply. 
in a cheap convenient torm, in one book, 
the Gospel both in story and song. So we 
have, first, the New Testament; second, 
140 of the choicest hymns and tunes, edited 
by Geo. C. Stebbins ; third, a tew selec- 
tions for responsive readings and usetul 
forms tor church services, edited by Dr. 
John H. Kerr. The idea appears to have 
originated with Dr. H. B. Silliman, who 
bore the entire expense of the compiling 
and production of the volume. The proceeds 
from the sale of the book are devoted to its 
turther circulation. The first edition of 


10,000 copies was printed last October ; the 
second of 10,000 more in February last ; and 
in April a third edition of 100,000 copies 
wae entered upon. It is proving just the 
thing for mission churches, and can be very 
highly commended. 
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Magazines 


— The July Chautauquan has for its main 
features the “ Jamestown Tercentenary,” “Mak. 
ers of Chautauqua Literature,” “The Tissot 
Pictures,” and “ An Immigrant’s Story.” This 
last is a specially touching narrative sent to 
Miss Jane Addams, of Hull House, Chicago, by 
one who is now a traveling man in the North- 
west, who at the most critical period of his life, 
when he had come to this country from Den- 
mark, & poor, friendless boy, was saved by the 
influence of a ‘‘noble American family of the 
good old-fashioned New England type.” The 
publication of the letter will tend, it is hoped, 
to bring about a better understanding between 
native and foreign born Americans, (Chautau- 
qua Press : Chautauqua, N. Y.) 


—-Tho Votce of the Negro for July has an 
unusually large number of important, well- 
written articles. Among them are: ‘‘ Boston’s 
Inheritance ” (in men and ideas), ‘‘ The Negro's 
Part in the Discovery and Exploration of 
America,” “Shakespeare at Atlanta Univer- 
sity,” ‘John Hope, the new President of the 
Atlanta Baptist College,” ‘ Negro Inferiority 
and Disfranchisement.” (Voice of the Negro : 
Atlanta, Ga.) 


—The International Journal of Ethics has 
in its July number seven articles, besides 
Dumerous book reviews, and nearly all of them 
will give the reader something to think about. 
Henry 8. Salt, writing in behalf of the Humanti- 
tarian League of London, on “ The Sportsman 
at Bay,” makes short work of the reasons 
brought on in defence of fox hunting, etc., 
asserting “ the essential silliness of the habit of 
Sport itself, and the crass absurdity of the 
arguments put forward by its apologists.” Prof. 
Max Forrester Eastman, of Williams College, 
writes on patriotism as ‘A Primitive Ideal,’ 
which has beeu made too much of and must be 
gotten over. Prof. A. Schinz, of Bryn Mawr 
College, discusses “‘ Literature and the Moral 
Code,” in the light of certain recent rank 
stage plays which he seeks to defend. Rev. C. F. 
Dole treats ‘Conscience ; '"' James VOjiphant, of 
London, “ Moral Instruction;” and Stanton 
Coit, also of London, * Humanity and God.” 
(1nternational Journal of Ethics: Philadel. 
phia.) 

—— The July Critic is an [bsen number, deal- 
ing largely with this famous writer. Other 
topics are: Our Social Capital’’ (Newport), 
‘What the Negro Reads,” * Should George Eliot 
have Married Herbert Spencer?” and a criti- 
cism of Phillips’ * Nero.” Under the heading, 
“An Astonishing Discovery,” Mr. Henry N. Hall 
shows that the “ Burial of Sir John Moore,” 
supposed to be written by Rev. Cbaries Wolfe, 
was in reality only translated by him from the 
French of Lally-Tollendel, who comimemorat- 
ed in the poem a Colonel de Beaumanoir 
buried at Pondicherry in India in 1749. (Critic 
Company : 27:29 W. 23d St., New Yorg.) 


—In the July Forum, Adschi Kinnosuke 
defends the women of Japan from what he con- 
siders unjust depreciation of them by many 
writers. F, W. Blackmar explains the * Eco- 
nomics and Politics of the Reclamation Serv- 
ice,’ meaning the reclamation by Government, 
through irrigation, of the bad lands in the West. 
And Julius Moritzen eulogizes Christian [X. of 
Denmark. (Forum Pablishing Company: 
New Yors.) 


— The first article in the Methodist Review 
for July-August, by Bishop Andrews, we noticed 
at length last week. Of the many other good 
articles in the number — there are contribu- 
tions from Bishop Foss, Prof. M. 8. Terry, Prot. 
Herdel, Dr. D. W. Clark, Dr. Frank Crane, and 
others — the one that will most interest dwell- 
ers in New Engiand is by Dr. J. B. Hingeley, 
secretary of the General Conference, who has 
unearthed from their burial iu .he town records 
some exceedingly important memorials of the 
struggles of early Methodism in Proviucetown, 
things which wholly escaped, apparently, the 
eagle eye of Dr. Abel Stevens. The brave fight 
for standing room which the early Methodists 
made in Provincetown with the established 
church of orthodox Congregationalism result- 
ed in a most sweeping victory, wherein the old 
society .was finally outvoted in town meeting 
and ousted from their church, a defeat from 
which it never rallied. It is a thrilling recital. 
We are much obliged to Dr. Hingeley for bring- 
ing it to light, and wonder that it was not done 
before. (Eaton & Mains: New York.) 
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PARSONAGE AT WEST FITCHBURG 


Mortgages 


The crowning event of a most successful pas- 
torate marked the opening of the fifth year of 
Rev. James H. Stubbs’ leadership of the West 
Fitchburg Cburch. For many years the soci- 
ety has been burdened by debt, carrying mort- 
gages on both parsonage and church. The 
parsonage was bailt at a cost of $4400 during 
the pastorate of Rev. Edward Higgins. The 
Ladies’ Aid Society assumed the debt of $2,600, 
carrying this for fifteen years, paying the inter- 
est and taxes and keeping the house in repair. 
Before the opening of Mr. Stubbs’ pastorate the 
debt had been reduced to $1,700, which amount 
has been earned and paid by this capable soci- 
ety during the last four years. The mortgage 


= 








WEST FITCHBURG CHUKCH 


Canceled at West 


was burned May 8, 1906,and the society looks 
toward new tasks with $70in thetreasury. For 
ability, heroic work, and loyalty to church and 
pastor, these ladies are worthy of much praise. 

A mortgage, carried on the church since 1892, 
and on which more than §1 400 has been paid in 
interest, amounted to $2,000 when Mr. Stubbs 
was first appointed here. Two years ago this 
was reduced about onefourth. The balance 
bas been raised during the last two months, 
and the mortgage has been canceled and 
burned, In this last effort 179 persons had part, 
aad what does not often happen occurred: 
Every pledge was met and every promised 
dollar was paid. This money has come very 





Fitchburg 


largely from the community, made up entirely 
of working people, and the success of the effort 
does great credit to the courage and business 
sagacity of the pastor. 

West Fitchburg is one of the most delightful 
of the New England Conference appointments ; 
its history has been one of happy pastorates, 
and it has an almost enviable record of cour- 
teous treatment of its pastors. The man who 
follows Mr. Stubbs next year may consider 
himself very fortunate, having a church entire- 
ly free from embarrassments, a property in 
good repair and well located, and an excellent 
field in which to do the legitimate work of the 
pastorate. 
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PRAYER-MEETING TOPIC 


Faith by 


Sunday, August 5 
REV. MATTHIAS 8. KAUFMAN, D. D. 


Hearing 


DAILY BIBLE READINGS 
July 30. Heariug and believing unto assurance, 
Phil, 1 : 13, 14. 
The preached Word and the hearer. 
Matt. 13: 1-9, 
Some examples. 
More examples. 
10 12 
The duty of hearing. 1 Thess. 5: 20, 
The wisdom of hearing. Matt. 7 : 24, 25. 
Topic — Faith by Hearing. Rom, 10: 
14, 15, 


July 31. 


Aug. 
Aug. 


Acts 4:4; 10; 44-48, 
Acts 16:13-15; 17: 


Aug. 3. 
Aug. 4. 
Aug. 5 


'* Faith is the subtle chain 
Which binds us to the Infinite ; 
The voice of a deep life within that will 
remain 
Until we crowd it thence.” 


Whisperings 


1. By it we break loose from the world’s 
entanglements. 


2. By it we obtain and maintain freedom 
to obey the highest Master in all things. 


3. By it we rise above many material 
conditions, and find the value of the unseen 
and eternal. 


4. By it we live above the world’s 
authority, leaving its edicts to control the 
children of folly. 


5. By it the world is overcome, and we 
battle against a beaten foe. 


Voices 


l. If we would hear the voices which tell us 
how to feed the faith faculty, we must keep our 
ear close to the divine Word, and actually hear 
the truth tbat comes from the divinely com- 
missioned occupant of the pulpit. “I have 
never heard a single sermon,” said a dying 
man. His pastor thought he must be in delir 
jum, since that man had sat under his minis- 
try for twenty years. The explanation given 
proved that he was not out of his bead. He 
said: ‘AB soon as you began your sermon I 
invariably began a review of last week's trade 





and arranged for the business of the next.” 
Thus he died. Having ears, he heard not. 


2. Defective hearing will result in defective 
faith. The editor of a Western paper relates 
his own peculiar Kind of deafness. Some sounds 
he can hear perfectly, while others make no 
impression upon his ear. He never heard the 
song Ofa bird, and it is difficult for him to be- 
lieve that they ever sing. A policeman by his 
side might blow his whistle loud enough to be 
beard many blocks away, while this man could 
hear none of it. The lower notes of a piano he 
heard with perfect clearness, while the upper 
notes he could not hearat all. Are there not 
many about us who distinctly hear lower voices 
calling them downward, but are entirely deaf 
to the higher voices tbat call them toward the 
Skies ? 


8. There is an inner ear as well as an outer 
one. Alive soul can hear spiritual truths and 
Spiritual music such as make no sound in the 
soul that is spiritually dead. We are told ofa 
patient that can hear even the tick of a watch, 
but is deafto words. Speak to him and he has 
no idea what you are saying, save from the mo. 
tion of your lips. His trouble is in his brain. 
Some cannot hear the words of Christ. The 
trouble is in their hearts. 


Echoes 


l. If faith comes by hearing, and is also 
strengthened therabv, then we should improve 
the opportunities afforded us on the Sabbath to 
hear the truth as uttered from pulpit, by Sun 
day-school teacher, aod the Epworth League 
devotional service. 


2. We build up faith by hearing, as we respect 
and heed divine voices. 


3. Listen with equal attention to words of 
warning, of admonition, of duty,of privilege, 
of destiny. = 


4, Letianer faith bear fruit in outer obedi- 
ence such as cheerfully accepts all of God’s 
ccmmands. 

Tassel Tongues 

The ancient Kings of Peru wore a red tassel 
on their heads as indicative of their authority. 
When they sent a governor to rule as viceroy 
in apy part of the realm, they gave nim a 
single thread of their own red tassel as an 
emblem of authority. At the sight of this one 
thread al] submitted to him. So there are 
tongues touched with tones of divine autbority 
which impress hearers as if God were speaking. 
On Pentecost the disciples spake with other 
tongues, as the Spirit gave them utterance. 





May God give to all Epworthians power to so 
speak that all who hear may have their faith 
strengthened and made strong for victory — 
full life and effective service ! 


Norwich, Conn. 





HORSFORD’S ACID PHOSPHATE 


Relieves Headache 


caused by summer heat, overwork, nervous dis- 
orders, or impaired digestion. Relieves quickly. 
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Good Books for Epworth League and Mission Workers ! 
— : 




















) The Christian Conquest of India 


By Bishop James M. Thoburn 
One of the volumes of the Forward Mission Study Courses: Edited 


under the Auspices of the Young People Missionary Movement. 

This volume was written by the distinguished author at the request 
of the leading members of the Movement. The Bishop was for forty- 
six years a missionary in India, and his knowledge of the missionary work 
in that great empire with its population of 295,000,000 is unsurpassed. 
The salient features of the work are described in the clear and attractive 
style of the author. The book is sure to interest the young people for 
whom it is designed, and all other missionary workers, who are inter- 
ested in the spiritual regeneration of India. 


Paper, 35 cents, net; by mail, 4] cents. Cloth, 50 cents, net; 
by mail, 58 cents. 


Epworth Prayer Meeting Leaders 


in all parts of the country have been greatly assisted in explaining the topics 
assigned them by reading carefully the excellent comments contained in 


NOTES ON THE EPWORTH LEAGUE 
DEVOTIONAL MEETING TOPICS 


SECOND SERIES, 1906 (JULY-DECEMBER) NOW READY. 


This booklet clearly and interestingly explains each of the twenty-six 
topics, showing what spiritual and moral lessons can be derived from it 
and how these lessons can be advantageously followed in daily life. It 
has also, in connection with the topic, several interrogation points that can 
be used by the leader in fixing the subject on the minds of the hearers. 


Per copy, 15 cents, postpaid. Per dozen, $1.20, net; by mail, $1.36 


Dr. Butler's Superb Work 


the first edition of which was read by thousands with thrilling interest, 
is just re-issued with many new illustrations and an additional chapter 
written by his talented daughter, bringing the results of the work up to date. 
Many competent critics say no romance exceeds in interest 


THE LAND OF THE VEDA, by William Butler, D.D. 


The story is almost without a parallel for interest. Whoever would 
read a book that will excite and thrill his soul, and at the same time 
instruct him, enlarge his heart, and move his ambition for the world’s 
regeneration and salvation, can hardly do better than buy and read “* The 
Land of the Veda.”—North Western Advocate. 


8vo. Cloth, Illustrated, $2.00, postpaid 


The Turning Point 


A Word to Beginners with Christ 


By Dudley Oliver Osterheld 


This little booklet is well written. Its style is clear and direct. Its 
spirit is persuasive. Beginners who read it thoughtfully will be helped 
and encouraged, and if the practical advice of the booklet is followed, 
they will be sure to make satisfactory progress in their religious life. 


Single copy, 10 cents. Per dozen, $1.00; by mail, $1.10. 


lust.— The Outlook. 


en . 
Epworth League Methods ‘ r 





By Dan B. Brummitt 


A new and complete handbook of plans and methods for 
every department of League work. 


General Secretary Randall says: ‘| have carefully examined the 
manuscript of ‘Epworth League Methods.’ It is fully up to what | 
should expect under the circumstances. The author is by nature and 
experience one of the best qualified men in our church to prepare such a 
book, and he has supplemented his own contributions with material dis- 
criminatingly selected from the best that has been produced during the 
entire existence of the League. It is by far the most practical and helpful 
publication on League methods that has appeared.” 


12mo. Cloth. Indexed, $1.00. By mail, $1.13. 


Life of Isabella Thoburn 


By Bishop J. M. Thoburn 


** One of the most conspicuous figures in the missionary enterprise of 
the Methodist Episcopal Church was Isabella Thoburn, who after many 
ears of faithful service rested from her labors on August 31, 1901. Her 
life glorified the missionary work ; her death enshrines it in the church's 
heart forever. The story of this faithful and efficient womans life is an 
inspiration, and as it is read in the homes of Methodism all over the 
world it will give new significance to the fact that the higher influences of 
a noble life do not cease when the vital spark has expired.""— The Chris- 
tian Advocate. 


Crown 8vo. Cloth, Illustrated, $1.25, postpaid. 


Brighten the Walls 


of the Sunday School Hall, the Class Rooms and the 


Home with a selection of 


ENAMELED TEXTS FOR WALL MOTTOES 


which are inspiring and comforting, as well as beautiful and ornamental. 


They are excellently adapted for Sunday School rewards, as the 
scholars are ple to make use of them in decorating the home and 
adding to its attractiveness. 


Illustrated Description Price List free on request 


Life of Edwin Wallace Parker 


Forty-one Years a Missionary ih India 


By J. H. Messmore 


Literature offers nothing more inspiring than the record of the life and 
work of faithful missionaries. Bishop Edwin Parker deserves high 
rank among those who have wrought well and faithfully for their Lord 
and the church. For forty-one years he was a faithful messenger and 
pioneer in Southern Asia. Bishop Thoburn says of him: ‘‘His world 
was a wide one, his heart was big enough to make room for all nations, 
and his vision was clear enough to penetrate beyond his own local hori- 
zon.” The universal church recognizes its debt of gratitude to this spot- 
less and consecrated life.—-Christian Advocate (Nashville. ) 


Dr. Butler.’"—Boston Transcript. 


° 12mo. Cloth, $1.00, net. By mail, $1.14. 
ve William Butl 
“ The Vaishnava Holy Land 1 lam u er 
Founder of Two Missions of the Methodist Episcopal Church 
By the Rev. J. E. Scott, Ph.D., S.T.D. By His Daucht 
, . ‘ : ‘ 1S au er 
“4 The chief seat of Krishna, adored as the incarnation of Vishnu, y 8 
the second member of the Hindu trinity, is the city of Mathura, in “The biography is in every respect well written; it is an estimate such 
| northern India. Here the Methodist Church, in 1888, established a | as few might have accomplished so worthily, since it sets forth the main 
er | mission led by Dr. Scott, which now reckons a Christian community of | facts in the life of the missionary in well-rounded chapters, clearly seen 
1a ten thousand. A\s Introductory to the story of this enterprise, the country, | to have historical as well as ecclesiastical value. In so truly useful a life 
'k its towns, its religious sects, their beliefs and practices, are described at | so many wonderful experiences take place, there seem to be so many 
length, and particularly the character of the reigning de‘ty, Krishna. As | signal answers to prayer, that we can but applaud the work of this author 
ap | here described by indubitable testimony, he is the deity of rakes and om has chosen so discriminatingly by various thrilling eras in the life of 
| 











8 | 12mo. Cloth, $1.00, net. By mail, $1.09. Crown 8v0. Cloth, Illustrated, $1.00. By mail, $1.13. 
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Aug. 13, on the “ Empress of Japan,’’ and 
expects to leave New England about Aug. 
5. She returns to Yen Ping, China, and 
begins her twentieth year of service in the 
foreign field. When urged to say what she 
needed most in her personal outfit, she 
replied: ‘‘ Nothing for myself, but I would 
like a camera, for it is such a help in pre- 
senting to those at home pictures of the 
work on the field.” Is not some one ready 
to furnish this camera to our worker who 
so well deserves such aid? Zion's HER 
ALD will gladly receive and gratefully ac- 
knowledge such a gift. 


— Prof. E. E. Powell, Ph. D., Miami 
University (Boston University, '90), has 
just published an important work on 
**Spinoza and Religion.” 


— Prot. C. W. Rishell, of Boston Univer- 
sity, will deliver two addresses before the 
Itinerants’ Institute of the East Maine 
Conference, at Northport, Aug. 16 and 17. 


— Rev. J. W. Hatch, of Belfast, Me., is at 
the Deaconess Hospital, this city, where he 
expects to be operated upon for appendi 
citis, on Thursday of this week. 


— Bishop Candler, of the Methodist Epis- 
copal Church, South, sailed trom Seattls, 
July 15, tor his visit to the Orient. He will 
hold Conferences in Japan, Korea and 
China, returning in January next. 


— Rev. H. P. Rankin, of Flint St. Church, 
Somerville, and Rev. J. P. West, of Park- 
er St. Church, Lawrence, sailed on the 
* Bohemia” last Wednesday. They will 
travel in Norway, and then visit Mr. 
West’s home in Denmark for several 
weeks. 


— Last Friday, at the Newburyport 
Homeopathic Hospital, Rev. W. J. Kelley, 
pastor of People’s Church, Newburyport, 
underwent a very serious operation on the 
throat, which was successiully performed 
by Dr. Emerson, of Boston. That he may 
be speedily restored to health is the 
prayeriul wish of a wide circle of friends. 


— Rev. Dr. Liverus H. Dorchester, of 
Lindell Ave. Church, St. Louis, spent Sun- 
day last with his old church in Westfield 
(where he had a most happy pastorate of 
five successiul years), and was greeted by 
very large audiences both morning and 
evening, notwithstanding the intense heat. 
Dr. Dorchester made a welcome call at the 
office on his way to join his family at Cot- 
tage City. 


— Mr. E. Tennysou Smith, the English 
temperance lecturer and evangelist, sailed 
for England, Tuesday, 
** Saxonia,”’ closing a remarkably success- 
ful tour of twenty-two months in the 
United States. His return at this tme is 
caused by the death of his wite, whore 
remains he bears to their native land. Mr. 
Smith plans to return in the fall in response 
to pumerous requests, to continue his 
American tour. 


— Next Monday Rev. Dr. T. Corwin Wat- 
kins, of Milford, will start ona trip West, 
to renew memcries of boyhood days. He 
has been invited to preach in a series ot 
meetings to be held in the grove, near Mt. 
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Vernon, Ill., where he was converted forty 
years ago, Aug. 4. He will be accom- 
panied by his daughter, Margaret. They 
will include, in their trip, a visit to Dr. 
Watkins’ mother, a half day at Niagara 
Falls, and a sail down the Hudson to New 
York. 





BRIEFLETS 


In the last analysis, the highest joy of 
lite is to be spiritually minded. 


The Carnegie Pension Fund tor Colleges 
has placed McGill and Dalhousie Univer- 
sities on its list, and these are the only two 
in Canada at present included. 

The Western Christian Advocate ot last 
week presents an “ honor roll’’ of seven 
ministers of the Cincinnati Conference who 
have sons in the ministry. 


Mr. Wm. B. Oliver writes, July 19: ‘We 
are having a great time here at Silver Bay. 
The Sunday-school convention is an epoch- 
making gathering.”’ 


If one believes in himself, he will have 
faith in others. When you find a thorough- 
going cynic, you generally find a man who 
distrusts and despises himself. 





Do not fail to read the memorable letter 
on another page written by that splendid 
man, the late Governor Pattison of Ohio, 
only thirteen days before his death. It 
shows the ethical standards and uncopn- 
querable nerve of the man that he sbould, 
when so seriously ill, volunteer to dictate 
such a communication to Guvernor Cobb 
of Maine. 


The Boston Transcript says : 


‘We can almost fancy Mr. Carroll D. 
Wright ae a circuit preacher with the ‘ world 
getting better’ as his continuous text. Per- 
baps be delivers his addresses under different 
names, but most of them include the declara- 
tion that we are really improving, morally. 
His own faith in his doctrine is so large that it 
persuades, and the facts he relates in a statisti. 
cal way are so impressive that conviction falls 
upon his listeners.”’ 


Ot course he is right. To doubt is to ques- 
tion revealed truth and the assured prom- 
ise that this world shall be redeemed in 
and through Jesus Christ. 





One of the greatest encouragements of 
God’s moral order is the inexhaustible and 
eternal fruittulness of goodness. 





It will not do to let one’s character go to 
seed in hot weather. We observe at one 
stage of its career a plant of fine texture 
which has beauty, shapeliness and grace, 
and perhaps exhibits a tair flower. When 
some weeks later that same plant is ob- 
served itis unshapen, coarse,and unsightly. 
Its flowers have dropped off, its glory has 
departed —it has simply gone to seed. 
Many a fine plantot grace wilts or withers, 
or deteriorates into a coarse unloveliness, 
under the hot suns of July or August. The 
fineness of its spiritual texture has been im- 
paired by prayerlessness, inattention to 
religioas duties, and neglect of the Word 
which maketh wise unto salvation. Such 
blighting of the character, even if only 
periodic, ought not to be, for it is sheer loss, 
so far as it goes, and represents a moral 
deficit which never can be made up. In the 
race of life the Christian cannot afford to 
lose time. He must keep up to schedule, 
or disastrous consequences may ensue. RKe- 
ligion is a thing of which we must say with 
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Wesley, that it is to be “all at it, and al. 
ways at it.’’ 


Weneed, more and more in these days, 
men who are not afraid to stand up pub- 
licly for the things which they protess in 
private. 





Christian people ought not to come back 
from their summer outings in a spiritual 
sense empty handed. Something was said 
to a prophet of old about a basket of sum- 
mer fruit. If we cannot in the summer 
time win the rich results that may be 
gained by devoted toilers in the winter 
season, we may at least pluck the fruit that 
is provided by a bountiful God by the 
wayside of life or in the pretty orchards. 
“ He that gathereth in summer is a wise 
son.”’ God looks to see results trom Chris- 
tian lives even when the watercourses dry 
up. Arising thermometer need not mean 
a descending moral tone. There is much 
that may be done, in small ways at least, 
tor God and humanity while the summer 
weeks roll by. Be altruistically alert, and 
you will find plenty of summer fruit that 
will retresh both your own soul and that of 
your brother man whom you may meet on 
your pilgrim way. 





God’s providences are the culminations 
ot His laws. 





PASTOR EVANGELISM 
The Theme for August at Northfield 


IHE General Conterence tor Christian 
Workers, which will convene at 
Northfield, Mass., from Aug. 3 to 19, has 
taken a practical and undoubtedly tar- 
reaching position on the prevailing ques- 
tion of pastoral evangelism. The managers 
of this conference are planning to havea 
sub. conference, trom Aug. 6 to ll, to be 
held in connection with the regular August 
meetings, at which the difficult problems 
of evangelists will be taken up by men 
who have proved themselves successful as 
pastor evangelists. The scheme is to have 
each afternoon fifteen minute addresses on 
set topics,and then an hcur given to an 
open conference in which questions may 
be asked and plans and methods submitted 
that have been found effective in various 
fields. These discussions promise to be 
valuable, not only to young ministers who 
are inexperienced in evangelistic work, 
but also in centralizing anc classifying the 
various fields of activity. A noted pastor 
evangelist, who will best represent the 
particular subject for that day, will pre- 
side at each day’s meeting. Among these 
will be Dr. H. G. Weston, the venerable 
college president evangelist, Dr. Albert 
Plumb, of Boston, Joseph P. Calhoun, of 
Pittsburg, John Wicker, of Trenton, Cle- 
land B. McAtee, ot New York, L. 8S. Chafer, 
the singing evangelist, Howard W. Pope, 
ot New Haven, who stands for the North- 
field Extension work, C. H. Tyndall, the 
scientist, and Len G. Broughton, ot Atlan- 
ta, who is perhaps the most typical pastor 
evangelist of the South. Dr. R. A. Torrey, 
ot Chicago, will be in Northfield during 
August, and will give the invuluable les- 
sons which he has learned in his world- 
wide campaigns in Australia and England. 
And in addition a strong trio of foreigners, 
Dr. G. Campbell Morgan, of London, Dr. 
G. A. Johnston Ross, of Canbridge, aud 
Dr. Hutton, of Newcastle on Tyne, wil! 
lecture at both the August and September 
assemblies. Noside of the subject will go 
untested and no efforts will be spared to 
make the meetings count for the best side 
of this branch of Christian work. 
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THE CONFERENCES 


NEW HAMPSHIRE CONFERENCE 


Dover District 


Portsmouth. — lucreasing congregations wait 
onthe ministry of Rev. G. W. Farmer. A pa 
triotic discourse given on the Sunday evening 
preceding Independence Day attracied atten- 
tion and made a ttrong impression. Save on 
drst Sundays of the months the evening se? vice 
is a social one. These also bave increasing 
attendance and growing interest. Children’s 
Day was duly observed, and was made mem- 
orable by the baptism of many children. The 
Sunday-scbhool has enjoyed a picnic cuting at 
Jenness Beach. Pastor Farmer officiated, 
July 1l, at a most interesting wedding among 
friends whose faces indicate African lineagé. 
One of the teachers in the city schools, Aurelia 
M. Jones, a young woman of culture and refine- 
ment, was married to Charles T. Ferguson, a 
government clerk at Washington, D.C. The 
marriage feast was at the home of the bride’s 
sister, whose husband, Mr. Samuel Reed, has 
been aletter carrier in Portsmouth for many 
years. Mrs. Reed and her sister have long been 
useful members of Our church. The new church 
enterprise makes large demands upon the 
thought of pastor and people. The way for 
immediate advance is not yet clear. Continued 
study and prayer will doubtless bring illumina- 
tion, courege and strength for forward move- 
ment. 


Rochester. — For Jaly and a part of August, 
because of repairs and improvements on the 
church, the Sunday morning services are to be 
in the Congregational Church; ail other sery- 
ices will be in the home vestries. It is good for 
brethren to dwell together in unity. Rev. L. R. 
Danforth recently received on probation a 
woman nearly sixty years old. One was also 
added to the church roll by certificate. 


Methuen. — Rev. R. T. Wolcott, the pastor, is 
at Sunapee Lake for a three weeks’ vacation. 
His work meanwhile is carriedon by Chaplain 
John W. Adams, Mr. Adams is also engaged 
as a supply for a part of August. 0. C. 





Concord District 

Jefferson. — Rev. C. E. Clough, our efficient 
pastor in this mountain parish, finds himself 
busy at this seasun of the year with the large 
Summer constituency that always comes to 
enlarge his congregations. Mr. Clough is a 
sixth-year man, and the people are delighted 
with his ministrations, The work is in good 
condition. Mr. Clough delivered the bacca- 
laureate sermon before the graduating class of 
the Jefferson high school, an effort which is 
well spoken of by those who heard it. He has 
taken 9 into full membership recently, and 
has more on the way. The people are looking 
after the comfort of this faithiul pastor and his 
family, and have just had hard wood floors 
laid in the dining and sitting rooms and front 
hallof the parsonage. They have also bexuti- 
fed things by some painting about the prem- 
ises. Mr, Clough delivered the memorial ser- 
mon for the lodge of Odd Fellows at Milan in 
June, 


Franklin. — The vestry at the Methodist Epis- 
copal Church was the scene of a very pleasant 
occasion, Monday evening, July 2. The pastor, 
Rev. E. E. Reynolds, was called to the tele- 
phone, about 8 o’clock, and asked to come down 
to the church. Suspecting nothing other than 
& business committee in session, he obeyed the 
Summons and found a room well filled with 
representative members of his church and con 
gregation, as well as several from other churches, 
attending a service he had not appointed. Mr. 
Reynolds was taken completely by surprise. 
His family have been having a long period of ill- 
ness, Miss Mildred just recovering from rheu 
matic fever, and be had asked for a leave of ab- 
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sence for July, which had been granted. The 
gathering Monday evening combined a recep- 
tion and a recognition of the 19:h wedding an- 
uiversary of Mr. and Mrs. Reynolds, which oc- 
curs this week. Music, an interesting literary 
program, fraternal remarks by Rev. F. D. 
George, and a presentation to the pastor of a 
purse of $50, made the occasion very deJightful. 


Chichester, — Rev. and Mrs. E. N. Larmour 
were pleasantly surprised by their parishion- 
ers, July 10,and presented a beautiful set of 
china dishes, and also a generous sum of 
money as wedding gifts. Among the guests 
were friends from Concord who remembered 
their host with some silverware. The house 
had been tustefully decorated with cultivated 
and wild flowers, while the lawn was illumi- 
nated with Japanese Janterns. Mr. Larmour’s 
work is progressing finely, congregations are 
steadily increasing, and the people are happy 
over the condition of things. E. C. E. D. 
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Bangor District 

Atkinson. — A beautiful Sunday for a visit. 
The elder is always greeted by fine congrega- 
tions here, and this was one of the best. The 
sacrament of the Lord’s Supper was adminis- 
tered to an unusual mumber. There are here a 
few loyal Methodist families. At fhis Union 
Church Methodists and Free Baptists worship 
together in pleasing harmony. The people 
showed their appreciation of Rev. J. W. Price 
by an increase in his salary. 


Milo Junction. — A seven-mile ride briugs the 
elder and Pastor Price tothis point for an after- 
noon service. This is something of a nvuvelty, 
at least in these paris, as it is held ina store 
where a good trade is carried on during the 
week. This society is small at present and in 
great need of assistance. The vestry of the 
church is now in process of erection. 


Sebec. — Another ride of about nine miles, and 
pastor and elder were at Sebec for an evening 
service. Here the elder preached to a fine com- 
pany of young people. There is practically 
no society here, and but one member of the 
church in the place. Mr. Price renders all the 
pastoral servive the town has, and this alm ost 
without compensation, because he cannot bear 
to see the people without religious service, 


Brownville and Henderson, — This appoint- 
ment nad last year one of the best in its entire 
history. Tue present prospects are better than 
ever. The Sunday scnool at Brownville has 
doubled its membership within a year. Chil- 
dren’s Day was observed with good concerts at 
both points. ‘Mrs. Rutter and Miss Evelyn 
weot to Massachusetts in May for a visit to 
friends and relatives. Whilethere Miss Evelyn 
was taken seriously ill,and at this writing, 
while she is much improved, she is not able to 
return home. 

Dover. — Rev. H. W. Norton stated in his re 
port that “the appointment this year is some- 
thing of an experiment, as this is the first time 
in its bistory the courch has had a pastor sp 
pointed for the fif.h year, and the first time tne 
pastor was ever eppointed forthe fifth year.” 
The experiment has already ceased to be an ex- 
periment in the success already attending the 
opening of the new year. The pastor was in- 
vited to deliver the Decoration Day address. 
Children’s Day was observed with a concert and 
four children were baptized. For the San Fran 
cisco fund $18 were raised and forwarded. One 
of Hughes & Sons’ best pianos has been put in 
the vestry to replace a broken-down little 
organ. 


Gui’ ford. — The elder’s visit found Rev. T. F. 
Jones at his post, and getting well at work. 
He has been invited to preach to the graduating 
class of the high echoo! and also to the Udd Fel 
lows — their memorial sermon. The pastoral 
honors seem to fit without chafing, and all 
expect a successfal pastorate. About $50 were 
spent in minor repairs On the parsonage. 

Greenville Junction. — The services here have 
been somewhat broken by an epidemic of 
measles and whooping cough. Ona rainy Sun- 
day, however, excellent congregations and 
good listeners greeted the elder. 

Shirley. — The people are etill happy in the 
new church, and are pushing the work. 

Dexter. — This people, though constantly suf 
fering in the loss of old members, are still 
active and prosperous. The pastor, Rev. B. G. 
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Seaboyer, gave the Decoration Day address at 
both Dexter and Ripley. He received many 
compliments on the effort. Children’s Day was 
observed with aconcert. On arecent Sunday 8 
were baptized and 1 received on probation. 


Ripley.— This little church is holding on well, 
with much Increased congregations this year. 


Corinna. — The people are delighted with the 
appointment of Rev. F. W. Broogs as their 
pastor. This is the old home of Pastor Brooks, 
and mang old friends greet him. One new Sun- 
day-school has been organized and the Home 
Department work is being pushed until the 
whole numbers 78, and the end is not yet. The 
Junior League 1s growing. 


Newport.—The year apparently opens well’ 
The: pastor’s popularity is undiminished and 
the salary was increased $50. This puts tis ap- 
pointment among the best. 

Oldtown, — At the last communion 8 were re- 
ceived in fall. The work is well organized, The 
Sunday-schoo) is in an unusually growing con- 
dition ;Children's Day was observed with an ap- 
propriate concert. The Junior League is cared 
for by the pastor’s wife. 

East Corinth Circuit. — This charge is enthu- 
siastic over their new pastor, Rev. C. W. 
Loweil. Children’s Day concerts have been 
held. Pastor Lowell at the elder’s visit had 
made more than 10) pastoral calls. Rev. G. H. 
Hamilton is spending the summer here. On 
Sunday, July 1, he assisted in the service for the 
first time since his sickness. His many friends 
will be pleased to know of his improved condi- 
tion. BRIGGS. 
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St. Johnsbury District 

East Charleston. — The work here was discou- 
tinued nearly two years ago, and the responéi- 
bility for the spiritual welfare of the people was 
transferred to the Congregationalists, who were 
willing to assume it, though at the time they 
had no membership in the commupity. But 
our members who did not care to go into the 
new church were not “transferred to contigu- 
ous classes,’”’ and we had some property inter- 
ests in the place, so of course the organ!z ition 
had been maintained. In response to a petition 
from official and other members, the presid- 
ing elder recently visited the place to consult 
with regard to these matters. There is quitea 
community in the village and the outlying 
country within easy reach of the village; we 
have a very roomy “ parsonage”’ building, 
formerly a store, with one apsrtment large 
enough to seat quite a congregation, besides the 
tenement. In this large room were a pulpit, 
an organ, and a few of the five dozen cbairs be- 
longing to our church, the most of them having 
evidently been ‘ borrowed.” There is 9180 
furniture and crockery. Hesides this we of 
course Lave, or had, an interest in the Union 
Church. Though not strong in the place, Meth- 
odism had some advantages for carrying on 
the work, to which it ought to be as well adapt- 
ed as any other church; buta somewhat curious 
combination of motives on the part of aifferent 
people, some in the church and some out, 
prompted an effort to retire Methodism from 
the field, with the resuit above noted. Some 
steps were taken toward preserving the proper- 
ty and conserving Our interests in the same. 


Holland and Morgan. — Our church here is 
the loser by the removal of Mr. L. W. Hall to 
Derby. His support, financially and in other 
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ways, will be seriously missed, but it is to be 
hoped that otbers will be raise up for the 
carrying on of the work. The quarterly con- 
ference had courage to ndvance the estimate 
$100, and Rev. F. B. Blodgett is hopeful. The 
writer preached at two of the three appoint- 
ments of the charge on a recent afternoon and 
evening, after a morning service at Island 
Pond. One young lady responded to the invi- 
tation at the evening service, and gave herself 
to the Lord. Anotber had taken the same 
stand a week previous at one of the other 
points. If the spiritual work goes well there 
will be no serious trouble with the finances. 


Barton Landing. — Rev. W. 8. Davenport re- 
ports that a half dozen adults took their stand 
for Christ for the first time on the second 
Sunday evening ‘in July. That his somewhat 
lengthy absence from the pastorate has not 
lessened his aptitude for tnat line of work 
was shown by the 15 calls made since he 
assumed charge; few have reoorted as many 
for the whole quarter. A Bible atudy class has 
been formed, conducted by the pastor, and a 
Home Department of the Suaday school organ: 
ized. The estimate was increased $100. Mrs. 
Mary Willis, widow of the late Dyer Willis, 
mary years a member of the Vermont Confer- 
ence, died July 8 The remains were taaen to 
East Albany for interment, and at that place 
the principal services were held. A suitable 
memoir will appear in due time. 


Woodbury. — On account of ill health, Rev. 8. 
F. Cooley decided to close his labors here, 
which he did on the first Sunday in July. A 
new pastor was on the ground the next Sab- 
bath, in the person of Rev. W. L. Sizer, who 
comes to us from Windsor Locks, Conn. He 
seems well qualified for the work, and many 
will pray for bis success. 


Hardwick. — Rev. 8. G. Lewis and family 
were found well established in this their new 
charge, which is at the same time an old home 
of the pastor, whose father had a pastorate 
here, and later resided on a farm in town. The 
work is going well; 159 pustoral visits were 
reported for the first quarter, of which only 
two months had really eiapsed at the time. 
The church edifice is to receive another coat of 
paint. A vacation of two Sundays was voted 
the pastor, which will allow him to visit New 
Orleans next fall, on the occasion of the na 
tional gathering of the Knights of Pythias; 
where he is the representative from Vermont, 


besides being the Grand Chaplain for the entire 
order. 


East Lyndon.— We are inexpressibly sad- 
dened by news of the death of Mrs. Fred UD. 
Smith of this place. A beautiful character, in 
the early prime of life, cheery, hopeful and 
buoyant, an interested worker in the church 
and with bright prospects for long usefulness, 
her sudden removal will cause sorrow to many 
Outside the home circle, and she will be greatly 
missed. The funeral occurred Tuesday, July 
10, conducted by her pastor, Rev. O. J. Ander- 
son, and Rev. J. M. Frost, of St. Johnsbury. 


Williamstown. — Rev. E. R. Currier and his 
bride have now been domiciled at the parson: 
age long enough to become familiar witno their 
new surroundings. A reception was given them 
by the church on the last Thursday evening in 
June ; it was beld at the church vestry, which 
bad been pleasantly arranged for the occasion, 
and besides the words of welcome spoken it in- 
cluded a musical and literary program. Re- 


fresnments were served before the company 
dispersed. 


Danville and West Danville. — Prospects are 
bright for an exceptionally good year on this 
charge, which in former years was the most 
prominent on the district. Rev. C. J. Brown 
writes that be has had some one start in the 
Christian life at every point on the charge 
where he bas held meetings. The second Sun- 
day in July there were two adults and several 
children included in this number at ‘the 
Green.” Attendance at the evening meetings 
is considerably improved, and good support is 
accorded the efforts of the pastor. Plans are 
made for an aggressive evangelistic campaign 
in unisou wits the Congregational Churcno, and 
it is hoped to secure the services of Rev. Ralph 
Gillam. 


Craftsbury. — The writer preached at Collins- 
ville, Sunday afternoon, July 1,to a congrega- 
tion that filled the schoolbouse where tLe serv- 
ices are held. The sacrament was also admin- 
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istered. We evidently need a chapel at this 
point, where are many interested and capable 
people. The congregation at Craftsbury was 
the largest for an evening that the writer has 
known there, by far. Rev. W. E. Allen and 
wife are happy in their return to their tormer 
charge. One hundred dollars were added to the 
estimate. The barn has been practically re- 
built and the parsonage greatly improved ata 
cost of $300. Announcements have been re 
ceived of the marriage of Miss Eila Patterson, 
July 3, to Mr. G. A. Rogers, formerly of this 
place. As the bride accompanies her husband 
on his return to Oregon, this will be a serious 
loss to our Craftsbury charge and to the Ep- 
worth League on the district, whose organiza- 
tion Miss Patterson served both as secretary 
and as one of the vice-presidents. She is a 
young lady of excellent abilities, natural and 
acyuired, well educated and a devoted Chris- 
tian ; with ber attractive personality, ner rec 
ord of service as organist and her activity in 
general church work, she belongs to a class of 
young people that we cannot well spare, yet 
such as Vermont is constantly furnishing to 
other parts of the country. 


West Burke. — This charge has been supplied 
most of the time since Conference by Rev. Al- 
bert Gregory, who resides at Lyndon. After 
several abortive efforts it is believed that a pas- 
tor has been secured in the person of Rev. J. E. 
Sweet, who comes to us from Grantham, N. H., 
Bishop Hamilton having agreed to transfer 
him to this Conference. He is expected to be 
on bis new charge by the middle of July. 

F. W..L. 


St. Albans District 


Alburgh. — The work in this scattered charge 
is full of encourngement. Rev. O. C. Newton, 
the pastor, not tatisfied with having three 
preaching places, found an ont place where he 
could gather a few in a schoolhouse and add to 
his work. This charge is one of the hardest, 
and at the same time one of the weakest on the 
district, yet was the ficst to report its apportion- 
ment of $60 for Montpelier Seminary endow- 
ment pledged. 


Isie La Motte,— Rev. W. E. Lang was ap- 
pointed to tnia charge in the spring. There 
were evidences of progress On several lines. He 
was cordially received, and has tasxen hold of 
the work in good earnest. Tbe pxrsonage has 
been painted ard the finances are in a good 
condition. We regret to record that Mrs. Hol. 
comb, who has long and efficiently served this 
church as treasurer, is serluusly ill, and we are 
sure Ler many friends will pray for her re- 
covery. The pastor goes to Canada (o preach 
the anniversary sermon in a Presbyterian 
Church with which he was formerly connected. 


Stowe. — Here, too, the parsonage has been 
painted and the lawn seeded down, which gives 
our property a muchimproved appearance. 
The auditorium in the church har also been 
newly papered and cleaned. The deficit in the 
presiding elder’s claim reported in tos Confer- 
ence Year Book against this charge has since 
been met. 


Waterbury Centre. — Rev. G. W. Douglass still 
has the love of this people, and is well com- 
mended for his faithful work. The large lawn 
in front of the churcb, which has long been a 
common thoroughfare and playground, has 
been graded and seeded down, through the per- 
sistent work of the pastor. It is pleasing to see 
the interest many of our churches are taking 
in the external appearance of the property, and 
it is earnestly hoped the good work will con 
tinue until old dilapidated horse sheds, and 
heaps of rubbish and uncared for grouads 
around our church properties will be things of 
the past. In too many places our churco prop- 
erty has been anong tthe poorest kept property 
in the village. 


Waterbury. — While but few of the members 
were present at the quarterly conference, those 
present were full of bright anticipations. Rev. 
W.S. Smithers, increasingly popular, ever con- 
secrated to his work, has also been interested 
in the outside of this church building, anda 
couple of coatsof paint on the woodwork has 
given it afresh and bright look. More than 
sufficient was raised to meet the expense, and 
the balance was ordered placed in the bank, as 
a nest egg for what will be needed in the near 
future for interior decorations. Mr. H. C. 
W hitebill, publisher of the town paper, always 
optimistic, was never more so than now for the 
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future of the Waterbury Chureb. A marked 
increase in the congregations was noted by the 
officials, and this is not the first three months 
of a new pastorate, but of the third year of the 
present one. 


Middlesex. — By the time this shall be in 
print the new chapel at this place will be en- 
closed. The worg will be hurried on to have it 
dedicated, if possible, in the early autumn. 


Worcester. — Rev. G. 8. Smith is still doing 
good Work at this place. An increase in the 
numbers attending the morning service is also 
reported here. By trying to reach this place 
over a road unknown to the presiding elder, 
and an unknown horse to pull us over the bill, 
we arrived an hour too late to meet our ap- 
pointment, and the officials had taken their 
departure. Having taken one voyage that way, 
we will know better next time. 


In General. — We want to report that W ater- 
bury has pledged its apportionment of $180 to 
the Seminary endowment fund, Morrisville its 
$120, Fairfax its $120, and doubtless many others 
will have reported before this will be read in 
ZIONS HERALD. Brethren, get chuck full of 
enthusiasm over this matter, and it will go 
through easily. Remember, we want the whole 
amount on, this district pledged by Sept. 1. 





N. B. SOUTHERN CONFERENCE 


Borwich District 


East Woodstock. —June 24 was a good day in 
this church. Dr. J. 1. Bartholomew preached 
to a large audience and administered the sacra- 
ment of the Lord’s Supper. The work of the 
church is progressing, and souls are coming to 
God. Rev. Jonr R. Miller is the pastor. 


Eastford. — Ona receat Sunday the presiding 
elder baptized 10 persons by immersion. His 
sermon on this occasion was on baptism and 
the Lord’s Supper. The afternoon service was 
preceded by a prayer-meeting of unuéual 
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power. The blessing of God in the conversion 
of souls bas cheered the people much. Rev. J. 
R. Miller is the pastor here also, having with 
this field East Woodstock. The two churches 
are ten miles apart, necessitating much time 
and toil in travel. 


South Manchester. — Rev. Dr. A. B. Kendig 

preached here, May 20, both morning and even- 
ing. After the evening service a Wesley Brotb- 
erhood, known as *' Signal Corps Chapter,” was 
organized, with 30 charter members. On the 
first Sunday in June the pastor, Rev. W F. 
Davis, received into the church from probation 
) persons, and 2 by certificate. On Children’s 
Day three children were baptized. Rev. Walter 
Ela, who was pastor of this church thirty years 
ago, preached here on the morning of June 1/7. 


Moodus. — The pastor, Rev. W. D. Woodward, 
is succeeding well in raising money for paint- 
ingthechurech and paying also a small debt. 
The parsonage barn has been treated to a coat 
of paint, and presents a very much improved 
appearance. The spiritual work of the church 
is also attended to with painstaking care. 


Danielson. — On Sunday, June 17, Rev. Ralph 
8. Cushman, the pastor, preached the baccalau- 
reate sermon before the Killingly high school, 
in the Congregational Church. The auditorium 
was well filled and gave very thoughtful atten. 
tion to an excellent sermon which made a 
lasting impression upon the audience. The 
sermon was quite fully reported in the local 
paper, the Windham County Transcript. 


Rockville. — Three men were received into the 
church from probation, July 1. The pastor, 
Rev. W.8S. MaciIntire, held a very successful 
service on Central Park at6p.M. The attenda- 
auce was very encouraging ana the interest 
good, The regular evening service in the church 
was the largest since Wonference. Miss Frances 
W. MacIntire, the pastor’s youngest daughter, 
who was the salutatorian of her class in New 
London a year ago, and Miss Miriam Keeney, a 
granddaughter of Rev. J. H. James, who was 
the valedictorian of her class in Rockville, are 
to begin the academic course in the Woman's 
College in Baltimore in September. Extensive 
repairs are to be made in the church edifice. A 
Steel ceiling is to be placed in the audience. 
room, and OaB seats substituted for the present 
cushions ; exits are to be provided from ¢ach 
gallery to the floor of the audience room, and 
thence to a new vestibule between Wesleyan 
Hall and the church building, to open into the 
driveway between the church and Memorial 
Hall ; a hard wood floor is to be laid in the audi- 
ence-room; the aisies are to be carpetec , and the 
walls here and in the vestibules decorated ; the 
inside woodwork is to be grained to match the 
pews, and the towers are to be thoror.gbly re- 
paired. The total cost will be about $38 500, of 
which $3000 have already been subscrived. 
These repairs, which are much needed, wii! put 
this fine building in a splendid condition. The 
committee having this matter in charge are 
Messrs. Edward White, F. Elliot Metcal! E.C. 
Harwood and A. B. Parker. 


Mystic.— The good work of the Lord moves 
along pleasantly and successfully. The efficient 
treasurer, Mr. Ira F. Noyes, keeps his depart- 
ment well in hand with ail bills paid to date. 
The interest in and attendance upon class- 
meetings is on the increase, especially among 
the young people, which brings good cheer to 
the faithful leader, Mr. George F Keigwin. At 
the July communion the pastor, Rev. W. C. 
Baker, received 8 persons from probation and 
baptized 2, The Sunday congregations are very 
good, especially in the evening. Miss Carrie 
Baker, the pastor’s eldest daugnter, is a mem- 


ber of the sophomore class in Brown Univer 
Bity. 


South Coventry.—The pastor, Rev. E. J. 
Corey, was given a most hearty welcome as he 
returned for tne second year. In the first week 
\n May a church fair was held in the village 
ball with unprecedented success, netting the 
Society $1386. The people entered upon the work 
With great zeal under the leadership of the pas 
tors wife, whose good judgment and kindly 
Spirit created and sustained an atmusphere of 
enthusiasm and perseverance that could not 
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These tickets are accepted on Pullman 
Sleeping Cars (when accompanied by Pull- 
man ticket) or in Free Reclining Chair Cars 
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For full particulars 
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but carry with it success of a high order. At 
the first quarterly conference the pastor’s 
salary was increased $100. Arrangements have 
been made to hold Sunday afternoon services 
in the pavilion at Lake Wangunburg for two 
moaths. Similar services were held there by 
Mr. Corey one year ago, with gratifying results, 
The outlook is good and the faith of pastor and 
people is on the increase. The parsonage has 
been greatly improved by the addition of a 
veranda costing $100. 


Oneco.— Between sixty and seventy of the 
parishioners of Rev. O. E. Tourtellotte, the pas- 
tor, called upon him at the parsonage, June 19, 
that being the anniversary of his marriage. 
Mr. and Mrs. Tourtellotte were assisted in re- 
ceiving by Mr. A. O. Mowry and Mrs. Ada 
Marriott. The house was beautifully decorated 
with flowers. The Ladies’ Aid Society presented 
@ very substantial monetary gift, and others 
presented numerous and valuable gifts in a 
large variety. Ice cream and light refresb- 
ments were served. The evening was spent ip 
a very delightful way, all enjoying the occa 
sion, especially the pastor and his wife. 


Personal. — Rev. Joseph Hollingsnead has 
returned from a very pleasant trip to Pitts. 
burg, Pa. The official board of the West End 
Church gave him a special invitation to spend 





with them Sunday, June 8, and preach for 





them both morning and evening. Large con 

gregations were present, and he was greeted by 

a host of old friends and former parishioner 8 
from whom he had been separated for many 
years. On the following Sunday, in the Home- 
stead Church, he preached to capital audiences 
in the morning and evening. This visit gave 
him also the opportunity of seeing his two 
brothers, one of whom he had not seen for ten 

years, and the other for seventeen years. This 
visit was much enjoyed by him and also by the 

old friends of earlier years. Mr. Hollingshead 
now resides im West Hartford, where he is 
often called upon by his ministerial brethren to 

supply their pulpits, which he does very ac- 
ceptably. X. Y. Z. 


New Bedford District 


Fall River,Quarry St. — Large congregations 
have greeted Rev. John Oldham since his 
appointment here by the last Conference. The 
interest in every department is good and 
receipts more than meet expenses month by 
month. There is a wide-awake and useful 
Men’s Club, and an active and helpful Girls’ 
Club of more than fifty members. On June 24 
representatives of three Masonic lodges in the 
city, about 160, attended the evening service to 
enjoy a St. John’s Day sermon. For ten years 
Mr, Oldham has conducted such a service 
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annually where be has been pastor. On July 


5 were received from probation. In the even- 
ing a rousing patriotic service was held. 


West Duxbury.— May 27, members of the G. A. 
R., Woman’s Kelief Corps, and Sons of Veter- 
ans attended the morning service and listened 
to an appropriate sermon by the young pastor, 
Rev. Wm. E. Handy. The sermon merited 
and received many words of commendation. 
Although a student, Mr. Handy is doing effect- 
ive work and winning his way to the hearts of 
the people. Through the Kindness of the 
young people the new Hymnals have been 
placed in the church, 


Cataumet. — Mr. and Mrs. F. C. Gammons, of 
our church in Bridgewater, have completed 
their cottage at Cataumet Beach. They are 
faithful summer attendants of our church here, 
and signalized their arrival this year by the 
presentation of a beautiful hymn tablet. Mr. 
Gammons returns to his Bridgewater business 
daily. 

Sandwich, — Rev. UO. R. Griswold and family 
have been enjoying a vacation period at this 
“Gem of the Cape,” Mr. Griswold’s recent 
pastorate. 


Faimouth.— Rev. and Mrs. Jobn E. Biase 
have been spending a few days with former 
parishioners in this ‘* Naples of America.’ 


Yarmouth Camp meeting. — On Thursday, 
July 26, the interdenominational picnic of the 
Suaoday-schools of Cape Cod is to be held; also 
a sale of usefal and fancy articles by the Ladies’ 
improvement Society. There is to be a steamer 
excursion from New Bedford and vicinity. The 
Ladies’ Brass Band of Bourne will furnish mu- 
sic for the day. 

The camp-meeting opens Sunday, July 29, 
and continues nine days, closing Aug.6. Gate 
fees are abolished, and entrance to the grounds 
is free at all times. The dining hall is man- 
aged this year in the interests of the Associa- 
tion, in charge of Rev. F. L. Brooks, who, with 
others, refuses pay for services. The new bak- 
ery department for the sale of cooked food is 
already open. Many improvements have been 
made in the interests of convenience, attract 
liveness, and economy. Besides a goodly num- 
ber of cottages for rent at very moderate prices, 
Single rooms can be rented in the remodeled 
Association building. The program, subject to 
possible changes, is varied and strong. Prayer 
and conference meetings will be held daily at 
6 and 815 A. M., and 615 Pp. M. A children’s 
meeting will be held each day under the direc- 
tion of Mrs, Jane E. Bell, district superintend- 
ent of the Junior League. The boys’ and girls’ 
hour will be in charge of Miss Anna M. Star- 
buck. Rev. W. T. Carter will be musical di- 
rector. The new Methodist Hymnal and “ Songs 
of Faith and Hope” will be used. The annual 
meeting of the Camp meeting Association will 
be beld Friday at 1.15 P. m. 

The camp-meeting exercises have been pre- 
pared with much care, and with the hope that 
they may stimulate the highest attainments in 
Coristian life and develop the greatest useful- 
ness in Christian service. To this end arrange- 
ments have been made to introduce several 
Special features. The weezday mornings, and 
some other hours, will be used for the presenta- 
tion of various practical and important depart- 
ments of Christian work by speakers who have 
made particular preparation, aud some of 
whom are highly successful specialists. Rev. 
John D. Pickles, Ph. D., will give five addresses 
on “Sunday-school Themes and Thoughts:” 
“The Historical Perspective ;” ** Organization, 
Equipment and Teacher’s Outfit;” The Les- 
son and How to Teach It;” “The Book We 
Teach;” ‘The Purpose and Power ot the Sun- 
day-scbool.” Rev. C. L. Goodell, D. D., of New 
York, an eminently successful pastor-evange)- 
ist, Will speak four times on “ Pastoral and 
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Personal Evangelism,” kis sub-topics being: 
‘*Evapngeliem the World Cry;” ‘The Worker 
and His Own Soul;” **The Price of Soul-Win- 
ning;’’ ‘' Personal Work.” 


Chatham, — In their customary hearty and 
hospitable manner the people of this church 
have been helping Rev. and Mrs. Charlies 
Smith celebrate appropriately the twenty fifth 
anniversary of their marriage. Cc. H. 8. 





NEW ENGLAND CONFERENCE 


Springfield District 


Blandford. — The pastor, Rev. W. H. Upham, 
is preaching to iarge congregations. People 
are attending church who have been absent 
for months. New contribution plates have 
been furnished the church. The florsl decora- 
tions on the Sabbath are beautiful, and the 
special music furnished is much erjsyed by 
the congregations. The pastor sometimes ren 
ders a solo. A very successful party was given 
on the parsonage lawn on the evening of July 4 
The vestry has been renovated, and is nowa 
very attractive room. 


Springfield District Ministers’ Wives’ Associa- 
tion. — This Association is strong, energetic, 
and very successful. The following report is 
furnished by Mre.C. C. P. Hiller: 

‘* Twenty-six wives and daughters of minis- 
ters, belonging to Springfield District, met in 
the pleasant home of Mrs. E. M. Antrim for 
the June annual meeting. A cordial greeting 


MINISTERS’ WIVES’ ASESOCIATION 


by the vice president was followed almost im- 
mediately by a luncheon composed largely of 
German dishes,a menu whick, being novel to 
some and interesting to all, provoked much 
merriment and discussion. Every member of 
the Association rejoiced that its beloved presi- 
dent, Mrs. W. G. Richardson, was able not only 
to be present, but to preside at the meeting. 
She conducted the devotional exercises 80 lov- 
ingly, 80 reverently, that the heart of every 
wife and daughter present was greatly encour- 
aged and strengthened. After the election of 
officers, all present were delightfully enter- 
tained by a charming friend of the hostess, 
Mrs. W. G. Lotzs, of New Haven, who told in 
German a very amusing experience that came 
te her while traveling with ber husband in 
Germany. A solo, in German, by Mrs. Wris 
ton, a group of German eongs by Mrs. Antrim, 
the story of Queen Louise very beautifully told 
by Mrs. Smiley, and two selections by the 
Ministers’ Wives’ Quartet, gave a pleasing 
variety to the entertainment for the afternoon. 
It was all very delightful, but to one who has 
lately come to take a minor part in the work 
of the itinerancy the brave, purposeful, un- 
selfish faces of the wives assembied told a 
sweeter story than lips can ever tell. Praise 
God for the evidence there that every one loves 
her busband’s people, and that she unites with 
him in heroic efforts to keep ‘their eyes from 
tears, their feet from falling, and their souls 
from death.’”’ 


Russell — The congregations are increasing 
here, also, the pastor, Rev. W. H. Upham, 
preachirg afternoon and evening. The pastor 
frequently walks the eight miles between the 
two charges. Three sermons, four miles down 
the mountain and four miles of hard climbing, 
make a vigorous task fortre Sabbath. As he 
entered his parsonage on the evening of July 8 
exhausted by the hard labors of the day, he 
found a yourg couple waiting for him. The 
marriage ceremony was #00n performed. The 
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work in thesetwo ‘hill ckarges”’’ is very en- 
couraging. 


Belchertown. — Wherever Rev. George R. 
Moody goes, there we expect something enter- 
prising and stirring. His victories over great 
embarrassments follow each other in regular 
order. He has a way of inspiring his people to 
attempt the impossible. The smal! vestry has 
been repaired. This made the large vestry look 
more uninviting thanever. The needed reno- 
vations were made. The people are delighted. 
Now it is proposed to thoroughly overhaul and 
repair the auditorium. Following this, the 
church will be painted on the outside. A day 
of prayer for God’s blessing upon these much- 
needed im provements was observed on May 22. 
When pastor and people pray that their church 
may be renovated, the work is well begun. 
Belchertown is making a steady climb toward 
success. The pastor inspires his people with 
hope and confidence. We have no doubt that 
he will succeed in all his projects. 


Warren. — The custom which prevails exten. 
sively on the Springfield District —the com- 
plete effacement of the Epworth League during 
the summer months — is being overthrown in 
many of our churches this summer. Instead of 
taking a vacation, the League is pushing out 
into a new field and doing more aggressive 
work. At the regular time of the service the 
young people, aided by the pastor, are holding 
open-air services. Spirited singing, aided by 
cornets and other silver instruments, interests 
the people of the community, and large congr-- 
gations are the result. The church at Warren 
is an example of this new departure. The pas- 
tor, Rev. Arthur Wright, bas aroused an inter: 
est among his young people, and the work is 
moving encouragingly. Ware, West Warren 
and Warren unite for a Sunday-school picnic 
this year. Mr. Harry H. Ham, a student of 
Boston University Law School, presented the 
cause of the Anti-Saloon League on July 1, with 
great acceptance. 


Chicopee Falls. —On July 1, 21 were received 
into full cornection, 14 from probation and? 
by letter ; 8 adults were baptized. Six children 
were baptized on Children’s Day. Rev. EK. §. 
Ayers is pastor. 


New Churches.—Two new churches are 
approaching completion. The “ Lay Memo- 
rial” will be ready for dedication early in 
August, and the * Butler Memorial’ in the 
early fall. Feeding Hills and Shelburne Falls 
feel the thrill of new life. 

Granville. — The open air services are suc- 
cessful here. The services of a Westfield cor- 
netist have been secured. Addresses by the 
Methodist and Baptist pastors interest the 
people of this summer resort. 

Holyoke High'ands. — The fifth year of 
Rev. F. M. Estes’ pastorate is proving to be the 
best of all. At Mr. Estes’ suggestion, union 
services with the First Congregational Church 
are being held on the church lawns. The first 
service, on July 1, was attended by 200 people. 
The service ou July 8 was attended by 250 
(counted congregation). People come from 
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the several sections of the city. Two of the 
wealthiest ladies of the city drive to the serv- 
ices every Sunday. Cornet, saxophone, organ, 
apd very large chorus furnish excellent music. 
Church and parsonage are being thoroughly 
renovated ana repaired at a cost of from $2 000 
to $3000. Mr. Estes is raising the money and 
the work will be complete by Sept. 1, and, best 
of all, the bills will be paid. The spiritua) 
condition of the church was never better, 
the social meetings being very helpful to 
the large numbers who attend. Oa July 1 the 
local post of the G. A. R., the Spanish War 
Veterans, the Sons of Veterans, the Relief 
Corps, and the Auxiliary of the Sons of 
Veterans, attended divine service, Mr. Estes 
preached a strong and stimulating sermon on 
“The Struggle for Human Liberty,” develop- 
ing bis theme from the history of the Rebellion 
and the Spanish American War. The large 
congregation enjoyed the discourse very much, 
and was delighted by the tasteful decorations. 
The music for the occasion was the best ever 
rendered in the church, several prominent 
musicians of Holyoke assisting the choir. On 
Sunday, July 8, 1 was received on probation, 2 
from probation and 2 were baptized. 


Westfie'd. — In the report from this piace in 
the issue of July 1l, the word “ evening ” should 
be inserted, making the sentence read, *' During 
July, August and September the evening serv: 
ices in the auditorium will be discontinued,” 
This church has never beld regular evening 
preaching services till recently. Beginning 
with last October, we have had the sermon in 
the evening. This service will continue till 
April, 1907, except as above. The evening open- 
air service takes the place of the Epworth 
League and auditorium services during the 
three months mentioned. 

Cc. E DAvIs. 


Boston District 


Brighton. — The opening of the Gospel Tent 
at Oak Square, Brighton, took place Sunday, 
July 22, at 5.80, Rev. Dr. Galbraith, presiding 
elder of Boston District, preaching the Gospel 
to a large and enthusiastic crowd. Over two 
hundred people were crowded into the tent and 
around it, Rev. J. Frank Chase had gotten 
everything in readiness. The Epworth League 
of the Allston Church supported the singing in 
fine form. The work is bound to mean much 
to Boston Methodism. 





GORDON BIBLE AND MISSIONARY 
TRAINING SCHOOL 


Eighteenth Year Begins Oct. 11 
REV. A. C. DIXON, D. D., President 





Free instruction in English Bible, Biblical 
Theology, Christian Evidences, Foreign Mis- 
Si0n8, Homiletics, Life of Christ, Church His. 
tory, Methods of Christian Work, Voice Cul- 
ture, Music and Elementary Medicine, Cor 
of ten instructors. Two years’ course. Interde- 
nominational. Men and women seeking equip- 
ment for better Christian work are invited fo 
apply for admission. Rev J. B. Thomas, D. D., 
principal of teaching department. For cata. 
logues apply to Rev. J. A. McElwain, General 
Superintendent, Clarendon St. saptist Church, 
Boston, Mass. 


THE BIBLE 


— AND — 


THE NEW THOUGHT 


A friend is publishing a series of twenty of 
my sermons on the above general topic as they 
are delivered. Five numbers are now in print: 
* Our Ideas of God,” 

* The Gospel of Creation,” 
** The Divine Image,’’ 
‘“ The Natural Man,” 
‘* The Constitution of Man.” 
The remaining fifteen will be delivered after 
August. These sermons are not controversial. 
They are in sympathy with much of “ The New 
Thought.” I trust they will prove helpful. If 
this proposition appeals to you, Kindly send 
Subscriptions to my address. I desire to keep 
the publication fand good for future series. 
Price, single copies, 5c., postpaid. 
The series of 20 topics, $1, postpaid. 


Address, with distinct directions for mailing, 
and price, 


FRANK CHANNING HADDOCK, 
Auburndale, Mass. 
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Lynn District 


Lynn, Maple St. — A tuneral worthy of note 
occurred in this church and was very largely 
atterded. Mrs. Jane Mansfield was Lynn’s 
oldest woman, being in her 105th year. The 
pastor, Rev. F. T. Pomeroy, was assisted by 
Revs. G. W. Mansfield and Alonzo Sanderson. 


Lawrence, Parker Si.— Children’s Day was 
observed with appropriate sermon to the chil- 
dren in the morning ; 8 children were baptized 
and 2 young people were received on probation. 
The official board granted to the pastor, Kev. 
J. P. West, leave of absence for two months and 
pay for the supply of the pulpit. He is to visit 
his native land of Denmark, and also Norway, 
where his sister lives. On the evening before 
his departure a large number of the members 
and friends of the church gathered at the home 
of one of the members and gave the pastor 
their last greeting and good wishes. Kev. W. H. 
Marble, a former pastor of the church, in a felic- 
itous speech presented, on the part of the guth 
ered company and others, the generous sum of 
$75, which he is to use to increase the pleasure 
of the trip. This church loves to treat its 
pastors generously. Rev. H. P. Rankin, pastor 
of Flint St. Church, Somerville, will accom- 
pany Mr. West on the trip to Norway and Den- 
mark. G. F. D. 





Most Christians reserve for their chief 
hour of prayer, each day, the hour of great- 
est fatigue of body and mind — just before 
retiring at night. Under such circum 
stances prayer, which necessarily involves 
expressing one’s self in coherent speech, 
becomes an effort and often a burden. Is 
it just, is it reverent, to give God the fag. 
end of theday ? Why not choose for the 
closest communion with God some hour 
when the mind is clear and the body 
retreshed ? 





Northfield Summer School of Missions 
Continued from page 933 





sideration in this year’s study. The pecul- 
iar isolation of these island stations was 
shown by the fact that one missionary 
stated that it was fourteen months from 
the time that she started before the first 
letter arrived from home; and another, 
hearing of the illness of her mother, 
was hept in suspense for a whole year 
before she could know if it proved fatal. 
A Burmese student from Mt. Hermon sang 
most acceptably. A collection was taken 
on Sunday tor Pandita Ramabai’s wonder. 
ful work at Mikli, where over 1,500 women 
and girls, mostly child widows, are being 
sheltered by the brave-hearted Pundita. 

One ot the delegates presented a beautiful 
thought at the close of one of the meetings 
on methods. Not long ago she had the 
pleasure of visiting Hofmann, the artist, 
whose pictures ot Christ surpass a)l others 
in popularity. He had consented to write 
his name on a number ot reproductions ot 
his famous paintings, but to one he refused 
to add his autograph because in the copy 
there was a mistake; the coloring of the 
robe worn by the Christ was not right, and 
he would not sign a picture which was 
wrong even in a matter of detail. If the 
artist was so careful concerning the prepa- 
ration of acopy of his work, how careful 
should we be in giving the message of the 
Master entrusted to us, that it be wisely 
and faithfully done. 

The Summer School of Missionary Meth- 
ods assists us in ovr preparation for the 
high service entrusted to our hands. More 
than three bundred women are here for 
this purpose, and on hilltop and in the 
lovely valley have they found inspiration 
and a strength for duties in the home 
churches. A similar course of study in 
our Own camp-meetings would bea benefit 
to many of our churches, rather than to 
limit our missionary efforts to one anni 
versary. A tew text-books, one of the 
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superb maps, and a set of pictures, will 
furnish supplies tora delightful missionary 
club or study class. Every one who has 
attended Northfield should start such @ 
study somewhere aad right away ! 





CHURCH REGISTER 


HERALD CALENDAR 
Yarmouth Camp-meetirg, 





July 29-Aug. 6 


Allen Camp-roeeting, Strong, Me., Aug. 10:20 
Richmond, Maine, Camp-meeting, Aug. 10-20 
Weirs Camp meeting Weirs, N. H., Aug. 13-18 
Empire Grove Camp meeting at East 

Poland, Me., Aug. 16-27 
East Livermore Camp meeting, Aug, 17-27 
Claremont Junction Camp-meeting, Aug. 13-26. 


Northport Wesleyan Grove Campemeeting, Aug. 20-25 
Sterling Camp-meeting and Epworth League 


Assembly, Aug. 20-26 
Foxcroft Camp-meeting, Aug. 20 26 
Martha's Vineyard Camp-meeting, Aug. 20-26. 
Willimantic Camp meeting, Aug. 20-27 


Nobileboro Camp-meeting, Aug, 26-Sept. 2 
Laurel Park Camp meeting, Aug. 26.-Sept. 3 
Hedding Camp-meeting, Hedding, N. H., 

Aug. 27-Sept.1 
Aug. 24 Sept. 3 
Aug. 27-Sept. 3 
Aug. 28-Sept. 3 


Ithiel Falla, Johnson, Vt., 
Asbury Grove ‘ amp meeting, 
Groveton Camp-meeting, 





Marriages 





NUGENT —SMITH — In Groveton, N. H., July 18, by 
Rev. N. L. Porter, Thomas F. Nugent, of Boston, and 
Ethel O. Smith, of Groveton. 


NASON — BALL — In Saco, Me., July 14, by Rev. W. 
Canham, Howard W. Nason and Bessie M. Ball, both 
of Saco, 


TURNER — BOWER ~— In East Windsor. Conn., July 
8. by Kev. George O. Richardson, Fred E Turner, of 
Enfield, Conn., and Daisy E, Bower of East Windsor. 


HARMON —STONE —In Southport, Me., July 8. by 
Rev. A. P. Thompson, Harry V. Harmon, of Port- 
land, Me., and Julia 8, Stone, of Southport. 


FERGUSON — GOODWIN —In Randolph, Me., June 
27, by Rev. F. Ernest Smith, E. Forest Ferguson, of 
Boston, and Grace A. Goodwin, of Randolph, 








OLD ORCHARD BEACH CAMP MEETINGS 
— Salvation Army Camp meeting, July 20 to 
Aug. 1. 
Missionary Alliance Convention, Aug. 3 to 13. 
Temperance Conference, Aug. 13 to 17. 
National Holiness Camp meeting, Aug. 17 to 27. 





EAST MAINE CONFERENCE, — The Itin- 
erants’ Institute will meet ai Northport Camp- 
ground, Aug. 16 and 17. 

J. W. HATCH, President. 
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Furnished Parsonage to Let 


To the right party we will let our parsonage 
home in Westbrook, Me. (6 miles from Port: 
land), during July and August. Terms reason- 
able. Apply to Rev. A. T. Craig, Fryeburg, Me 





J. S. Waterman & Sons 
Incorporated 
NERAL UNDERTAKER 
FY and EMBALMERS 
2326 and 2328 Washington St. 
Adjoining Dudley St. Terminal 
All modern improvements under one roof, 
including offices, sales rooms, morgue‘ 
cums rooms and chapel. Tel., Roxbury, 
ERNE RRO AAR IERIE IE REE NR mE 


WANTED At Browning Homeof W. H. M.S. 
Camden, 8.C., a teacher for vocal an 
instrumental music and English classes. Meth- 
odist pref-rred. Apply to FRANCES V. RUSSELL, 
1 Kensington Park, Roxbury. Mass, 


WHAT AILS YOU ? fctne'to “uit. your case 


exactly, for 253. MOKO HERB REMEDY CO. 
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OBITUARIES 


No mortal loved her ; she was one 
W ho labored on. day after day, 
At daily duties never done, 
With neither jove nor thanks for pay ; 
And yet the mightiest comforter 
In all the world was kind to her. 


He came when al! the house was still ; 
Even tbe shadow of the vine 
That fell across the window sill, 
Cast by the moonlight’s yellow shine — 
So silent, peaceful, and #o fair — 
Lay still, as it were penciled there. 


Her housemates slept, all unaware ; 
They heard no sound of ring or knock, 
No press of foot upon the stair, 
Nor cautious grate of bolt or lock ; 
For he whose errand pone may stay 
Waited for none to show the way. 


He touched her forehead — and the trace 
Of care and sorrow, loss snd pain 

Was nc ; the worn and furrowed face 
Took on the look of youth again ; 

He pressed her lids so close, | ween, 

That no more tears could flow between. 


He touched her beavy heart; and lo! 
The burden and the acbes were gone ! 
No more sore throbbing would it know — 

No more go laborivg on and on; 
No longer feel the dagger toruat 
Of harsh neglect, or biame unjust. 


The moonlight fell across her bed, 
Toucbing ber still and pallid face 

Whence bioom and brightness long had fied, 
Bestowing there a tenderer grace, 

And almost to the faded hair 

Brought Dack the gold that ounce was there. 


Ab! many atime with secret tears 

She said: “ The days are wearisome ; 
So many years — so many years! 

_And yet — and yet — he does not come !”’ 
Now he was here, and all was well — 
The healing angel Azrael ! 


— ELIZABETH AKERS, in Independent. 


Witting. — Rev. Anders Gustaf Victor Max- 
imus Witting, who organized our church in 
Sweden and superiniended it for nine years, 
died peacefully at his home in Quincy, Mass., 
July 2, 1906, He is survived by four sons and 
five daughters, one of them being the wife of 
Kev. C. J. Wigren, presiding elder of Boston 
District, Kastern Swedish Conference. 

The Witting family originally came from 
Livonia, where, in the sixteenth century, the 
Emperor Maximus, on the field of battle, 
elevated its great forefather to the ranks of 
the nobility. When the province became ap- 
nexed to Russia the Wittings moved to Fin- 
land. Again, in 1804, when the latter country 
was added to the Czar's realm, a branch of the 
family went to Sweden. The subject of this 
article was a descendant of this branch. 
** Father Witting,” as he was generally called, 
never mentioned tbat he belonged toa titlea 
family. To bea successful Metodist preacher 
was the highest honor sought by him. And 
he was certainly a clear and forceful speaker. 
No one who heard him preach doubted his 
ortbodoxy. 

He was born in Malmo, Sweden, March 7, 
1825, son of Captain Anders Johan Witting and 
bis wife, Gustafva Helena Rydberg. At school 
he stood among the first, and mastered, among 
Other things, several languages. In 1845 he 
came to Chicago, woen that place had only 
30,000 inhabitants and among that number 
Only eighteen Swedish-speaking persons. soon 
he went to the swedish colony at Bishop Hill, 
Ill. There he remained for a year and a haif 
and was married to that noble lady who fol- 
lowed and inspired him for over fifty years. 
in 1850 he went to California to dig gola. Two 
years later he returned to Illinois witb in- 
creased experience but very little of the yellow 
metal. Visiting New York city in 1854 he got 
soundly converted at one of Rev. Jobn 8. 
Inskip’s meetings. After his return he soon 
began to lead small meetings, became class- 
leader, local preacher, and in September, 1855, 
he joined the Peoria Conference as a proba- 
tioner. All throughthe years following he 
Served the Lord and His cause with great zeal 
and nobility as preacher, editor, composer and 
translator of many songs and bymns used by 
the Swedish Methodists and others. 

Some years ago he received a paralytic 
stroke which seriously affected his physical 
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strength, but not the intellectual powers or his 
tremendous energy. Being unable to preach 
as before, he went to work with his pen and 
wrote a very interesting and valuable history 
of Swedish Methodism. Tais noble book 
concluded his strenuous lifework. Neither the 
book nor its author will be forgotten. 

Father Witting was at his death a superannu-: 
ated member of New England Conference. 
His funeral service was held July 5in the First 
Swedish Methodist Episcopal Church at 
Worcester, Mass., where he, a decade ago, had 
been pastor for four years. A large number of 
friends were present, among them twelve 
Swedish Methodist preachers, of whom most 
took partin some wayor other. At the beau- 
tiful Swedish cemetery in South Worcester the 
remains of Father Witting and his beloved 
wife are laid away until the call of the last 
trumpet. ‘They rest from their labors.” 

H. W. EKLUND. 


Elliot. — Mrs. Jane 8. Elliot, widow of James 
B. Elliot, died in Keene, N.H., Sunday morn- 
ing, April 15, 1906. Mrs. Elliot’s maiden name 
was Savage, and sbe was born of Scotch Irish 
parentage in Enniskillen, lveland, Aug. 27, 1838, 
Coming to this country in 1866, she located in 
Keene, and there in 1870 she was married to 
James B. Elliot. 

Converted at an early age,she bad united 
with the church of the Wesleys before leaving 


THE LATE MRS. JANE 8. ELLIOT 


home, and in August, 1866, she was received by 
letter into Grace Methodist Episcopal Cburch 
in Keene. She was one of the self-sacrificing 
band who carried on the work when this socl- 
ety was almost overwhelmed by the crushing 
load of debt incurred by tbe erection of the 
present church building. Active from the first, 
Mrs. Elliot continued for forty years as one of 
the most faithful and efficient workers in Grace 
Crurch. She was loyal to every pastor, and 
made it a ruleto frequently invite the pastor 
and his family to become guests in her hospi 
table home. Interested in all the work of the 
church, she was constant in attendance at 
prayer-meeting and class-meeting, and was on 
the roll of Sunday-school teachers until her 
death. 

She was proud to acknowledge the Jand of her 
birth, and greatly erjoyed her repeated visits 
to the old home in lreland. Her last visit was 
in 1904. She fondly hoped to go again, but 
failing health forbade so long a journey. For 
more than a year she was in feeble health. It 
was a great trial for her to be kept from the 
Lord's house, and more thao once she was at 
cburch when scarcely abie to walk. She had 
seen muchtrouble in her later years, and suf- 
fered greatly in her last illness; but she had 
unfailing courage and cheer. The flashing of 
her irrepressible wit continued io the very last, 
and helped to cheer her friends even when 
they knew the end must oe near. There was no 
fear or anxiety for herself, but she showed ten- 
der solicitude for the dear one with whom she 
had lived alone and from whom she was now 
to betaken. There was a brave effort to live, 
but never a murmur or complaint. The end 
came peacefully on Easter morning, and the 
risen Lord, whom she trusted, was her “ very 
present help’”’ at the last. 

Mrs. Elliot was bereaved of two children — 
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Susan and Mary — in 1883, and of her busband 
in 1888. She is survived by one daughter, Jen- 
nie, who will maintain the home in Keene 
and bya brother and two sisters in [reland 
and a sister in New York city. 

The funeral services were conducted at her 
home, April 18, by ber pastor, Rev. T. E. Cra 
mer. People of every walk and religious faith 
thronged the house, and many were the tokens 
of love and esteem, for this good woman was 
the friend and helper of all. Her memory 
abides as a precious heritage. © 


(Irish Advocate please copy.) 

Nye. — Mrs. Mary Harris Nye was born in 
Nantucget, Mass., Sept. 11, 1839, and died in her 
birthplace, May 2s, 1906. She was the daughter 
of Timothy and Charlotte Riddell. She was ea- 
ucated in the public schools of her native town. 

Oct. 30, 1864, she was married to Joseph Par. 
mer Nye, of Falmouth, Mass. With him she 
passed thirty years of happy wedded life. The 
first two years she spent on a whaling voyage, 
on the barg “ Alto,” of which her husband was 
captain. To them were born three lovely 
daughters — Mary, Louise and Charlotte. They 
all grew to womanhood; but in the brief space 
of eleven years, these three daughters, with 
their father, passed to their heavenly bome in 
the triumph of Christian faith. Mrs. Nye bore 
this crushing bereavement, as she did al! other 
lesser trials, with great Christian fortitude and 
resignation. 

Except the two years at sea, Mrs. Nye spent 
her life on the island of Nantucket, the spot of 
earth most dear to her. Sue was converted iu 
1856, united with the Methodist Episcopal 
Church in March, 1857, and for fifty years lived 
an earnest, consistent Christiano life. She had 
a@ peculiar love for the church of her choice, 
and for all ite intereste she was ever abundant 
in labor and sacrifice. For thirty years she was 
a steward of that church, and sixteen years a 
trustee — and to the extent of her ability she 
filled these positions, increasing in interest to 
the end. 

About seven years ago she had a severe 
attack of the grip, and she never fully recov 
ered. Five years since her eyesignot nearly 
failed. In January she had another attack of 
grip which shattered her nervous system, and 
she decline1 in health until the end came, bya 
series of shocks. 

Since the death of her youngest daughter, 
(Cnarlotte, five years ago, she had made a home 
for her son in-law, Thomas Giffin, and the two 
grandchildren, and from that home and loved 
ones, she passed to the heavenly. The funeral 
was held at the residence On Hussey Streel, 
Memorial Day morning. The interment was 
in Prospect Hill Cemetery. Ss. F. R. 

Parsons. — Mrs. Mehitable H. Parsons, daugh- 
ter of tne late John and Jerusha Rowe, of 
Thorndike, Me., died May 11, 1906, at the home 
of her daughter, Mrs. Lydia Parsons, at West- 
brook, Me., aged 73 years, 1l months 28 days. 

She was converted in early life, and united 
with the Methodist Episcopal Church, of 
which she remained a memover more than 
half a century. She was a devout Christian, 
believed in prayer and the Word of God and 
availed herself of the blessings that may be 
derived from both. 

In 1853 she was married to James H. Mafiit, 
who when the Civil War broke out responded to 
his country’s calland went to the front, where 
he died in 1864. Thus she was lefi alone to wil 
a livelihood for herself and five smal! cnildren, 
which she did bravely and well. Four of ber 
children still live to do honor to their devoted 
motoer and to revere the name of a patriotic 
father — Mrs. Lydia Parsons and Walter Mafiil, 
of Westbrook, Mrs. Annie Ward, of Thora- 
dike, and Rev. Wilber Maffit, of Northport. 
One daughter preceded her to the better life. 

She was married in 1878 to Elias Parsons, of 
Thorndike, who died in 1894. Since then Mrs. 
Parsons has lived with her daughter, Mrs. 
Lydia Parsons, of Westbrook. She leaves ve 
sides her children to mourn their loss, two s!s- 
ters — Mrs. Charles Parsons and Mrs. Henry 
Parsons, of Thorndike. 

The funeral was held at the home of Chas. 
Parsons, of Thorndike, May 15, attended by 
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Rev. J. C. Lamb, of Troy. Many of ber old 
peighoors and friends gatbered Lo pay a tribute 
( respect to the memory of one they had long 
loved, J.C. L. 
Pe'erson. — Frank C, Peterson was born July 
1855, in Charlestown, Mass., and died at his 
pome on Dana Street, Somerville, Mass., Muy 
23, 1906. He was married to Miss Sarah M. 
Dixon, of Charlestown, May 26, 1881. 

He was converted in his teens and united 
with Trinity Church, in which church for over 
thirty years he held his membership. April 9, 
}8s2, he joined by letter Flint Street Church, 
Somerville, and was a member until the time 
of bis going hence, having served the church in 
various official capacities, as communion stew- 
ard, trustee, collector, usher, Sunday-school 
superintendent, and teacher intheschool. His 
whole heartedness, buoyancy of spirit, and cor- 
diality, with his higb Christian character, drew 
to bim a large circle of warm and va)uable 
friends. 

His summons was sudden, having been ill 
but a few days. But the call was no misfur- 
tune, for, baving Known and served his Lord 
here, be was glad to go and be with Him there. 
Our church can ill afford to lose 80 good a man, 
but, though be has gone from us, his influence 
lingers, and the good work goes on. 

An appropriate memorial service was held 
by the Sunday-school, with music, and ad- 
dresses by C. C, Folsom, E. F. Morton, and John 
Blair. 

Our bearte go out in sympathy to the stricken 
family, especially his good and faithful wife, 
left so lonely, and to his aged mother, Mrs. 
Charlotte Berry, for long a member of Trinity 
Church, Charlestown. Bat while we mourn we 
still trust, Knowing that God doeth all things 
well. 

His form was laid to rest in the family lot of 
his wife’s father in beautiful Woodlawn, and 
there will sleep till the dead in Christ shall rise. 

H. P. RANKIN, 

Burnham. — Mary N. Burnham was born in 
the town of Barre, Vt., Jane 27, 1828, and died 
in the city of Barre, June 7, 1906. 

Her maiden name was Noyes, and she came 
from a markedly Christian ancestry. Her 
father and mother would rise early Sunday 
morning and ride on horseback to and from 
Tunbridge, about twenty five miles away, 
where quarterly meeting was held. Many a 
revival was held in her father’s house on the 
Hast Hill, In fact, Methodism in this part of 
Vermont originated in that very neighbor: 
hood, a century ago. She has told me tnat 
when there were not cnoairs enough sap pails 
were placed on the floor and boards extended 
across for seats. Many @ person was born again 
1o that farm house. Small wonder that with 
such religious surroundings Mary Noyes had 
an early definite conversion, and grew up to 
have strong convictions ou religious matters. 
Soe joined the Methodist Episcopal Church, 
and was always a faithful and consistent sup- 
porter of it. 

She was married to Joseph Burnham, of 
Williamstown, by whom she had five children, 
the only surviving ones being W. N. Burnham, 
of Barre, and Mrs. Ella Martin, of Williams- 
town. Her husband was Killed on his thirtietn 
birtoday, at Petersburg, during the Civil War. 
With her small children she removed to Wis- 
consin, Where she remained eignot years, mak- 
1bg heroic efforts to care tor ner family and 
give them proper training. She afterwards re- 
turned to Barre, where she spent the remainder 
of her life. 

She was a women of strong Christian faith 
and unswerving fidelity to her convictions, 
yet she bad a very Kiod and sympathetic na- 
ture, She was equally ready to pray, give, or 
(0 Visit the sick aud needy. She was one of the 
Oldest members of Hedding Methodist Episco 
pal Coureh, and delighted in its history and all 
Of \ts work. She was a constant reader of 
4ION S HERALD, and had intelligent opinions 
OL What She read. For more than a generation 
She Was an unusually successful teacher of a 
‘aree Bible class in the Suuday-school. 

Her last days had much ot pain and weari- 
hess but her faith remained steadfast and she 
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Lasell Seminary for Young Women 


AUBURNDALE, MASS. 


Founded in 1851. Five hundred seventy grad- 
uates, and several thousand non-graduate for: 
mer pupils assure a full schoo! by sending their 
daughters, granddaughters and friends. Their 
loyal support is Lase)l’s strongest testimonial. 

LOCATION, a beautiful suburb but ten miles 
from Boston. 

MANY DEPARTMENTS, offering a_ wide 
range of electives, and allowing combinations 
of the usual studies with ART, MUSIC and 
HOUSEHOLD ECONOMICS, 

GYMNASIUM, large and well equipped, a fine 
— Pool, Tennis, Basket ball, Boating, 

olf. 

GOOD HEALTH considered the first requisite 
of an education. 

For catalogue address 


Cc. C. BRAGDON, Principal 
TILTON SEMINARY 


Tilton, N, H. 


Spring term opened April 3, 1906. 
Applications now received for Fall 
Term Opening, Sept. 10 


Few schools charging $500 offer equal advar- 
tag . An increasing endowment makes low 
rates possible. Broad courses of study. Fine 
buildings and situation. Three hours from 
Boston. $100 Pian for limited number. Send 
for catalogue (mentioning ZION’s HERALD). 


GEO. L. PLIMPTON, Principal, 


MONTPELIER SEMINARY 


MONTPELIER, VT. 


Co-educationa!. 73d year. An ideal location. 
Thoroughly fits for College, for Business and 
Home life. Music a specialty. The highest 
moral acd spiritual training. per year. 
Limited number on the $:00 plan. 


REV. E. A. BISHOP, Principal 














was ready to go, to be with her Lord. The 
funeral was conducted by her pastor, the 
writer, assisted by Dr. A. L. Cooper, of Ran- 
do!ph, an old friend of the deceased. Hers was 
alife not soon to be forgotten, with an infin- 
ence never to be lost. R. F. LOWE. 





Gilman. —Adaline W. Gilman died in Nashua, 
N.H., June 19,1906. She was born in Hudsou, 
N. H., in 1830,and early in life removed to 
Nashua. Her husband, Horace W. Gilman, 
died sume twelve years ago. 

Mrs. Gilman was one of the oldest members 
of Main Street Methodist Episcopal Church, 
Nashua, and for many years had been one of its 
most prominent, generous and useful mem- 
bers. When the present church edifice was 
erected Mr. and Mrs. Gilman were among the 
most generous contributors and zealous help- 
ers. Their home fora number of years enter- 
tained leading ministers and officiale of our 
church. Bishops Simpson and Gilbert Haven, 
Drs. Bradford K. Peirce and Samuel F. Uphan, 
were guests and friends of long acquaintance, 

Mrs. Gilman was an ardent friend of mis- 
sions. Charitable enterprises found in her a 
wise und earnest helper. The Good Will Insti 
tute, Rev. George W. Buzzail, superintendent, 
has had her generous aid. For several years 
sbe had made ber home with Mr. aad Mrs. 
Buzzell 

The pastors of Main St. Church will recall 
with gratitude and Christian affection the faith- 
ful, «indly, steadfast friend Mrs. Gilman al- 
ways proved herself. 

Death followed an illness of several weeks. 
From the first days of her sickness she seemed 
to appreciate the seriousness of her condition, 
and peacefully anid fearlessly prepared herself 
forthe change Gently, almost imperceptibly, 
day by day, her bold on life relirquisned, ‘'So 
sinks the suo to rest.” 

A brother survives ber, also two sons — Will- 
jam V.,of Brooklyn, N. Y., and Edward M., of 
Brooxline, Mass. 

The obsequies were conducted at her home, 80 


concord Street, by her pastor, Rev. Frederics 
c, Rogers. (he interment was beside tbe hus- 
pald’s grave in Nashua cemetery. F.C. R. 





WESLEYAN ACADEMY 


WILBRAHAM, MASS. 


Wednesday, Sept. 12, 1903, the ninetieth”’ year 
opens. Specia) advantages in location jena 
school life. Applications for admittancesnow 
being received. For particulars write 


Rev. WILLIAM R. NEWHALL, Principal 





THE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 


EVERETT O. FISK & CO., Proprietors, 


4 Ashburton Place, Boston, Mass. ; 
156 Fifth Ave., New York, N. Y.; 
1505 Penn. Ave., Washington, D.C. ; 
203-207 Michigan Blivd., Chicago, Ill. ; 
414 Century Bidg., Minneapolis, Minn, 
401 Cooper Bldg., Denver, Col. ; 
313 rp! Bik., Spokane, Wash. ; 
1200 Williams Ave., Portland, Ore. ; 
518 Parrott Bidg., san Francisco, Cal. 5 
525 Stimson Blk., Los Angeles, Ca}, 


Send toany of the above addresses for 
Agency Manual Free. 





MAINE WESLEYAN SEMINARY 


AND WOMAN’S COLLEGE 


Kent's Hill, Maine 
Fall term beyins September 11 
Woman’s College, College Preparatory, Sem} 
nary, Normal, Art, Music and Business Courses, 
Fine buildings, healthy location, two hours from 
Portland, and six hours from Boston. Write for 
catalogue and mention this paper. 


Rev. WILBUR F. BERRY, President. 





The Kast Greenwich Academy 


FOUNDED 1802 
A Bearding-Schoo!l for Both Sexes 


College Preparatory and Special Courses. Pupils 
are individualized with a view to the largest 
mental and moral improvement. There is no 
better place for young peuple who desire a thor- 
ough training in a nomelike atmosphere at & 
moderate expense. 
Winter Term resumed Jan. 2, 1906. 

Spring Term will open March 27, 1908 


Rev. LYMAN G. HORTON, Principal. 
EAST GREENWICH. B. I. 


DREW THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 


TUITION AND FURNISHED ROOMS FREB 


Lectures on special Topics in Theology and Pas- 
torai Worg every term. Particular attention 
given to the Tneory and Practice of Sacred Ora- 
tory and Music. Fall term commences Sept. 22 
Winter term, first Tuesday in January. For all 
specia) information address 


President HENRY A. BUTTZ, Madison, N. 3. 








Boston University 


Ofters Metropolitan Advantages of every 
kind. 


College of Liberal Arts 


Address Dean W. M. Warren, 12 Somerset St, 


School of Theology 


Address Asst, Dean UC. W. Rishell, 72 Mt. Vernon St. 


School of Law 


Address Dean Melville M. Bigelow, Isaac Rich Hall, 
Ashburton Place. 


School of Medicine 
Address Dean J. P. Sutherland, 295 Commonwealth 
Ave. 
Graduate Department 


Philosophical and Literary Courses. For graduate 
only. Address Dean B. P. Bowne, 12 Somer. 
set St. 


W. E. HUNTINGTON, President 
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LASELL SEMINARY 


For Young Women 


Auburndale, Mass. 


AINTAINING the yery highest standard in intellectual development, this school has a further aim inits plan 


Its purpose is to prepare each pupil for the greatest usefulness in life, to ft her for the womanly duties of 

home- keeping, and to help her to attain the social graces and charm of bearing that ~aark true womanhood. 
To secure a training.of this kind, completely-equipped departments are maintained for the theoretical study and 
practical application ofthe several branches ot Household Economics. 
actual work of marketing, cooking, arranging menus, and attending to all! the aftairs of a well-arranged household. 
This same plan of learning by doing is extended to the courses in sewing, dress 
Work of this nature makes no encroachment on the intellectual lite, whieh is guided by specialists in the 


Everything that a beautiful suburban location can offer for health, cotafort and pleasure is secured at 
Auburndale —and Boston’s wealth of educational advantages and historic inter “J ig but ten miles distant. 


inted in the school. 


Lasell is well worth investigating. For catalogue and infor mation address 


C. C. BRAGDON, Principal 
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In this course the young women do the 


It has accomplished for my girls just what I 
expected — made women of them —and if I had a dozen, and my pocket boo ; 
should all graduate at Lasell.”” — From one of many letters from parents of Lasell pupils. 
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A Memorable Letter 


CINCINNATI, O., JUNE 5, 1906, 
My Dear Governor Cobb: 


I have just had the pleasure of reading the 
address which you delivered before the Deering 
Republican Club several weeks ago. It cer- 
tainly puts the issue in your State in a master- 
ful way, and though I differ from you on the 
principles that divide the Republican and 
Democratic schools of political thought, I 
cannot refrain from expressing my profound 
admiration for the firm and patriotic stand 
you have taken in behalf of the Maine law and 
ite proper enforcement. 

Every patriotic and honést citizen must ad- 
mit that all the laws on the statute-books of 
tLe State should be obeyed aud enforéed ; no one 
citizen has more right than any other to select 
what he will obey and what he will not obey. If 
he fails to obey them, he is not a good nor a pa- 
triotic citizen, and an officer who has taken an 
Oath to enforce the ordinances of a village or a 
city and the laws of the State and fails to do so, 
should at once be removed. This doctrine I 
tried to emphasize in my inaugural address. 
The lack of respect for law is one of the evils of 
the times, and all people who are patriotic and 
who believe in a stable form of government 
should realize that no form of government can 
exist without law, and no Tepublic can con- 
tinue except on the foundation ofetfict obedi- 
ence to law and a proper adnfinistration 
of justice. The dignity of the law must 
be maintained or the republic will decay. 
Lincoln said that “ reverence for law should be 
the religion of the nation.” This was but a 
strong way of expressing his idea upon the 
Subject of law enforcement. All Christian 
people, irrespective of sect or creéd, should be 
in favor of law and order and should be op- 
posed to lawlessness. 

I feel sure that the results of your temper- 
ance legislation, as shown by your criminal 
and economic statistics in comparison with 
those of other States, have demonstrated the 
wisdom of your policy for Maing, and your 
ringing challenge to the good citizenship of 





your State to support a faithful administration 
of the laws places you in line with this cheerful 
wave of reform which is sweeping over the 
country in all directions, and which is essen- 
tially non-partisan, [ indulge in the belief that 
it is not transient, and I hope it will be suffi 
ciently strong in the State of Maine to sustain 
you royally in your praiseworthy course. 

You are entitled to, and I hope will receive 
the support of all good ciiizensof Maine in the 
next campaign, during which [ understand 
that the endorsement of your position will be 
one of the leading issues. 

With assurances of high regard and best 
wishes, I am, 

Sincerely yours, 
JOHN M, PATTISON 


So it seems there are Democrats and 
Democrats. Here is one of them, the goy- 


ernor of the great State of Ohio, praising | 


the wisdom ot our Jaw, practically endors- 


ing the position of the Republican party 


and expressing the earnest hope that the 
people of Maine will give to Governor 
Cobb the support he so richly deserves. 

This letter comes to us irom the Ameri 
can Issue, published in Columbus, Ohio, 
which speaks of it as the political legacy of 
the late governor of that State. It isa re- 
markable document in many ways. It is 
the recognition by a man upon whom the 
responsibility of the enforcement of law in 
one American State rested, of the impor- 
tance of the duties devolving upon the 
chiet executive of another. It comes from 
a political opponent who sees beyond the 
petty matters of purely partisan triumph. 
It is the endorsement of the great principle 
tor which Governor Cobb standr, from a 
wortby man capable of judging of the im- 
portance of that principle, and who real- 
ized that it is of greater importance to the 
well being of the community than the tri- 
umph of any political party. 

It is significant and should be regarded 








a8 influential among the best citizens of 
the State of Maine that the late Governor 
tison should have so plainly stated the 
Bponsibilities which devolve upon the 


| Christian people of the State in an issue of 


this kind. The friends of law and order 
nd good government ought to range them- 
es with the Pattisons and the Cobbs. 
politics sink into insignificance be- 

fore the issues which this great Ohio gov- 
irnor endorses in his communication to 
the great governor of Maine. We wish 
that the letter might be read before every 
tone of Maine. We wish that every 

father who has sons whom he would teach 
to be good citizens would take its precepts 
to heart and act upon its advice. We wish 
ght be read aloud from every pulpit. 

© believe that the people of Maine will 
as Governor Pattison hoped they would 

lo and give the present governor of Maine 
an endorsement such as would have been 
Pleasing to the Ohio statesman who sent 
this ringing letter to his tellow officia! in 


Maine. — Evening Express (Portland, 
Maine). 





It is to be expected that men will have 
strong emotions, and these indeed supply 
the motive power for life. But there must 
be on the throttle of the heart’s motive 
sower the strong hand of an enlightened 
hind and a divinely directed will if disas- 
ter is not to ensue which may have evil 
Consequences for all eternity. The idea 
that mere feeling can be trusted as a guide 
to human conduct has with great temerity. 
been put forward now and then as a philo- 
sophic dictum by men of sensationalistic 
Prepossessions, but the actual course of 
affairs has discredited it historically. Will 
must rule the emotions and the will itsel! 
should be controlled by a higher Mind. 
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